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Co Correspondents. 

H. B. S.—The 3 yr. old described will weigh 1000ibs., and the 2 yr. old promises to be 
his equal in weight at the same age ; each has great bone and substance. 

G. G.— Bell’s Life’ states positively that ‘ Nonpareil trotted 100 miles in 10 hours, stop- 
pages included,’ though we doubt it. Will Mr. Dowling, our esteemed contemporary, 
please state if a report, at the time, in his columns, sustains his decision? ‘Nunquam 
dormio’ being his motto, we must say that we have not seen it. 

T. C. B.—We have left your order with a crack boat builder, to ascertain the cost, etc. 

J. G. C.—To Oct. 1850, the amount will be $15. Can send you a finertrotting stallion 
than you describe—same color. size, etc.—for $1000. 

J. H.—Such a pair of Belt Pistols as you require should cost, at least, $75; you are so 
particular we shall probably have to order them made expressly. 

M. H.—There is no such thing as purchasing a Harness fit for a gentleman at the price 
named. Will try to find you a second hand one. 

R. P. of Canada.— P. opens a bank at Faro for M. to play against, the betting being limit- 
ed to a certain sum out of hand, the player having the right to parolet so long as he wins. 
During the play M. bet twice in succession out of hand, more than the limit. and lost, and 
wished to do so a third time, when P., the banker, told him that he could not allow him to 
exceed the limit. and that he did not perceive the previous deviation therefrom. M. in- 
sists that P. having allowed him to bet more than the limit, and having taken the money 
when these bets were lost, he (M.) has the right to continue to bet as much as on the two 
previous bets. Has he that right? or has not the banker, the privilege of limiting the 
bet, and of declaring when he will and when he will not allow the limit to be exceeded? 

‘P. bets that he, as the banker, has that right, and that M. has not the privilege claimed 
by him. 

y, Three persons play Faro against a banker and win a large sum, the loser asks for a 
chance of winning back his losses before settling up, and it is accordingly decided to do 
so, by the three winners putting in their winnings in one bank for him to play against, 
and the following paper is signed by all of them :— 

‘“ We hereby agree to play the game of Faro for eight hours, from eight o’clock this 
evening, when, at the termination of which time, the loser or losers will give a satisfactory 
settlement for their losses.” 

‘Have the bankers for the eight hours the right of limiting the betting during this time 
or not, annd is the loser justified in refusing a settlement until he is allowed to play 
against the bank for eight hours unlimited? You will also oblige us by stating the highest 
limit allowed at Faro by the most respectable houses at New York, except by special 
agreement between the banker and player.’ 

Answer.—After consulting the highest authority in this city we have to decide as fol- 
lows :— 

When a banker declares his limit it is always so, it matters not how often transgressed. 

A gentleman has no right to ask for a chance to regain his losses until he has settled. 

The former limit should have governedin the agreement; there is no justification in 
refusing not to settle. 

The most respectable houses in N. Y. declare no limit, and $1000 is not unfrequently 

t 


F. P. T.—Write us whether your horse cuts before or behind, or both, and send us the 
precise size and shape of his feet. Mr. Mulligan, of this city, can make a set that will pre- 
vent him from cutting ; we never knew him to fail if he shod a horse personally. 

S.C. B.—We have sent that hat by Adams & Co.’s Express, to W H. &Co., Norfolk. 
Send us a dozen game chickens, if you can spare so many. Will ship youa dog by the 
first vessel up for your port. 

J. P. H.—It is doubtful if your order can be filled for $900, but we will ‘get the items’ 
and write you. 

C.—Shall be very glad to receive extracts from the work referred to. with your notes. 

A. D. B.—We sent you the three sun shades by Livingston & Wells’ Express, on Thurs- 
day. They were selected by as charming a lady as ever saw the Falls of Montmorenci. 

G. E. B.—When we ordered your Paints, etc.. we directed Mr. D. to forward them by 
Express, but one of his clerks having learned that the cost of doing so would be twelve 
shillings.concluded to keep them until he could send them by private hand! An opportunity 
to forward them to A. might possibly occur once in six months. C.’s painting is greatly 
-admired here, and we will notice it at length directly. 

‘A Subscriber.’—Abdallah was bred by Mr. Treadwell, on Long Island; he was got by 
Mambrino out of Amazonia, a half bred Messenger Mare; we once sold him to the late 
J. Hunt, Esq., of Lexington, Ky., but two years afterwards bought him back, by paying 
nearly $900 advance for him over the amount we received. He is now owned by Mr. 
Simonson, of Brooklyn, L. I. Can get you a good mare by him for from $300 to $500, 
according to age, etc. 

R. M.—We have enquired everywhere, but caunot find a competent authority to decide 
your question. The~ Russia Backgammon Game’ is not popular here; we have not seen 
it played these fifteen years. Write ‘ Bell’s Life’ on the subject. 

E. S.—The Polands have not five toes ; the Dorkings have. You can have them cooped 
and shipped at $7 pr. pair. It gives one more trouble to buy such * small deer’ than to fill 
an order to the amount of a thousand dollars. in machinery, carriages, and so forth. 

L. B. H.—Can send you a fine one for $25. 

C H.—A greyhound such as you describe will cost $40. 

A. C. W.—A pair of English fox hunting boots will cost $20—buckskin breeches as 
much more. A couple of fox hounds $60. 

E. B.—Four of the real Cochin China fowls will cost you $30—they can eat off the top of 
@ flour barrel. . 

J. H. H.—Four cocks, from the Earl of Derby’s walks, have arrived here in the * Ash- 
fourton ;’ they can be had at $10 each. We can send as good ones for $7. Write us how 
many youwant. A brace of genuine Terriers (black and tan rat terriers.) will cost $50 
—bull terriers $40. 

‘A Sub. in Wall Street.,.—Can get you one for $25. - 

S. C.—Such a N. ‘ pup’ as youfdescribe will cost you $15. 

*‘ Jack.’—Of Mr. Brough—see his ‘ advertise.’ 

R.—The horses are jointly the property of R. and B. 

H. 8. R.—Willfwrite you directly—must make enquiry to do so satisfactorily. 

Half a dozen articles are on file for next week’s paper. * Wait for the wagon!’ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 16, 1850. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Lonpon, February 22d, 1850. 
Some interesting gossip respecting the drama, lessees and artists has 
recently been circulated in theatrical and other circles. The names of 
x-manager Bunn, Mrs. Davidge, Batty, Maddox, and Anderson have been 
frequently mentioned during the week. I will first tell you a plain but 








dian, was the lessee of the Surrey theatre in 1842. Willis Jones was his 
‘partner at that time, and it was agreed that in case of the death of either 
party the survivor should, if he chose, take the whole of the theatre; and 
if Mr. Jones was the survivor he was to allow Mrs. Davidge five hundred 
a year. After the death of Mr. Davidge notice was given to his widow 
that Mr. Jones intended to act on this agreement, but Mrs. Davidge now 
says that Mr. Jones suddenly left the theatre and England on a most in- 
convenient day—Saturday! She was left with ahandsome property. She 
received the rent of six houses in Davidge Terrace, Kennington Road, 
with the rent of other property, amounting to three hundred and seventy 
pounds per annum, which, added to the amount which Mr. Davidge pro- 
vided from the theatre for his widow, was a most liberal income for her, 
but she is now without a shilling! After Willis Jones left the theatre, 
Mrs. Davidge carried it on, but her neighbor, Osbaldiston, of the Victo- 
ria theatre, made a great reduction in his prices of admission, and Mrs. 
Davidge says that she was ruined in her attempt to sustain the original 
prices of the Surrey. She-lost one thousand a year, or seven thousand 
pounds during her management; she owes to her creditors that amount 
at this time, and she is now in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, without a six- 
pence. She and her late husband paid to Sir John West as rent for the 
Surrey £1700 per annum, and they paid in rent and repairs about £30,000 
from first to last. Mrs. Davidge struggled against bad luck and her own 
extravagance (for she lived like a Queen) till she was so reduced she was 
«compelled to mortgage all her property, and finally part with every ounce 
‘of her splendid gold and silver plate, not retaining even @ common pap- 
spoon! This plate went for the salaries of actors. Mrs. Dav idge was in 
‘arrears for rent, and Sir John West levied a distress on the whole of the 
properties, scenery, and furniture of the theatre, the cost of which was 
over three thousand pounds, and the whole was sacrificed for two hundred 
pounds. Such is the true history of the Davidge dynasty to this time. 
The husband made a fortune where his widow lost it. Shepherd and 
Cresnich are now in the same bout, and they appear to haye good luck. 

Maddox, lessee of the Princess’ theatre, is constantly quarrelling with 
some member of his company. He is not satisfied when he makes engage- 
‘ments at half salaries, but he finds some paltry excuse for depriving the 
poor artists of their small wages. Miss Julia Harland was engaged by 
Maddox at a weekly salary of five pounds as prima donna and for acting in 
musical pieces. An action was recently brought by her against Maddox, 
in the Queen’s Bench, to secure the sumof thirty pounds for six weeks’ 


salary. Maddox pleaded in his defence that the contract had been an- 
nulled because Miss Harland had refused the part of Wilhelmina in The 
Waterman. The real fact is that Maddox gave Miss Emma Stanley the 
part, although Miss Harland had played it for several nights, Miss Har- 
land’s name was, however, again announced in the bills and when the lady 
went to the theatre she was told that the songs in the piece were to be omit- 
ted. Miss Harland consequently refused to appear, and Miss Stanley again 
undertook the part of Wilhelmina. Maddox contended that he had aright 
to omit the songs and that Miss Harland was compelled to play the charac - 
ter without them. The Judge did not agree with the learned Jew, nei- 
ther did the jury, for a verdict was returned for Miss Harland for the full 
amount claimed, with costs. 
I will now give you another important case, in which Mr. Batty, of 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, is concerned, as well as the whole theatrical pro- 


season,’ without mentioning the precise length of such season; they then 
at their pleasure announce the close of a season and discharge whom they 
please. A ballet dancer brought an action last week against Mr. Batty 
for four weeks’ salary, she was engaged from the commencement of the 
season till its regular termination at Easter. In November last Mr. 
Batty posted a notice in the green room, informing the members of his 
company that his season was closed and their services were consequently at 
anend. The theatre was only closed ona Saturday night and re-opened 
on the following Monday. It was decided that this was not ‘a closing of 
the season,’ and the case went against Mr. Batty, with costs. Several 
similar cases will soon be brought forward. 

Anderson, the new lessee of Drury Lane theatre, meets with good luck 
and bad luck. Till very recently his house has been welljattended, and 
as his company consists principally of second and third-rate provincial 
talent, his expenses are moderate compared with several other houses. A 
| small balance has consequently appeared in his favor in the treasury ac- 
counts; but if he should have half-filled benches for a few weeks his loss- 
es would frighten him. He has been unfortunate with the recent pro- 
ductions—Fiesco and Julius.Cesar. The first was a decided failure, and 

as to Shakspeare’s noble tragedy, Anderson has not the artists in his 
theatre who can sustain the characters of the piece in a creditable man- 
| ner. Appearing as the Autocrat of the legitimate drama, Anderson is, in 
|fact,its very charlatan. The Morning Herald has recently exposed 

some of his tricks. Itspeaks of his company as ‘ nothing but a body of 
| country actors, whom the economies of management have brought up to 
town,’ and ‘ who are exercising their vocation according to the narrowest 
| of histrionic experiences.’ The Herald exposes Anderson’s trickery and 
/meanness. When Fiesco appeared, that journal stated that it was brought 
_ out ‘ with smai/ discrimination as regards choice, for it is by no means 
calculated to serve the cause of legitimacy.’ ‘The house was but thinly 
attended in the boxes.’ Anderson inserted in his bills the following lines : 
‘It was brought outat Drury Lane with great discrimination as regards 
choice, for it is well calculated to serve the cause of legitimacy. The 
house was crowded.’ The Herald very properly calls this an act of ‘char- 
latanism,’ and says that ‘the impudent mendacity of Mr. Anderson in 
thus coolly and deliberately perverting its remarks cannot be too strong- 
ly censured ; he has descended to the tricks of the adventurer, and until 
a scholar anda gentleman, willing as able to take office, arises, we de- 
spair that the pure English drama, asa real and vital thing, can ever 
thrive. In the meanwhile we must be content to put up with the four- 
beries of the mere speculator, who, utterly destitute of the qualifications 
calculated to win public respect, or lay the foundation of permanent suc- 
cess, endeavors to ‘* push on” for a while by the unblushing practice of 
quackish shifts.’ It is to be hoped that this severe castigation will cause 
Master James to be more honest hereafter. The Queen, Prince Albert, 
and their children, visited the theatre on Saturday evening last, and this 
visit was a portion of the lessee’s good luck. 





Mr. Lumley will open Her Majesty’s theatre early in March. He will 





pressly to watch over the mise en scene for the re-appearance of her 


Edimburge,’ founded on Scott’s ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian.’ Ricci will visit 
| London to place his opera on the stage and conduct it for the first night. 
| Auber has promised to superintend the rehearsals of his new opera seria 
entitled ‘)’Enfant Prodigue,’ which was originally brought out at the 
| Academie de Musique, Paris. M. Halevy is finishing an opera expressly 
for Mr. Lumley. The dramatic portion of this opera is by M. Scribe. 
| The subject and the dramatic situations are from Shakspeare’s ‘ Tempest.’ 
This opera will not be produced till May, when Scribe and Halevy will be 
in London. The stars for opera and ballet are not announced. Sontag 
will, however, be the prima donna of the season. 

Mr. Mitchell, lessee of the St. James’s theatre, has caused quite an ex- 
citement in theatrical circles by merely announcing in two lines ‘ Mr. 
Bunn on the stage,’ etc. It appears that as Mr. Mitchell’s theatre is un- 
occupied three evenings in the week, an arrangement has been made with 
Mr. ex-Manager Bunn to deliver a literary and dramatic Monologue at 
that house. The programme of this entertainment will consist of a re- 
view of the stage from its earliest to its latest time—its first establish- 
ment in England—its earliest authors—the genius and career of Shaks- 
peare, one hundred years of ‘ Old Drury’—its rise and progress, different 
schools of different periods, and the hopes of the stage. Mr. Bunn has 
great experience of these subjects, and the abundant materials and dra- 
matic facts in his possession will render the proposed entertainment ex - 
ceedingly interesting. Mr. Bunn will deliver his first lecture on Tues- 
day evening next. ' 

I informed you sometime ago that the time, talents and property of 
Miss Kelly had been lost in the theatre which bore her name in Dean 
street, Soho Square. She owed her landlord a small sum, and a sheriff’s 
officer took possession of the theatre and swept everything off for rent. 
The house has been taken by a Mr. Gilbert, and the ‘ Amateurs’ Dra- 
matic Club’ perform there occasionally. It is now called the ‘ Soho Thea- 
tre.’ Miss Kelly is giving ‘Dramatic Readings.’ Last week; on Thurs- 
day, I heard her read ‘ Othello’ at the Sussex Hall, Leadenhall street. 
It was adeeply interesting entertainment. Last night she read ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’ ‘ 

Quite an unusual number of new dramatic productions have recently 
been brought out at the different theatres. I will not occupy your valuable 
space by giving the plot of each piece, but will merely name the title and 
author, and speak in brief ‘terms of the success which each one has 
gained. 





fession. Managers frequently make engagements for what they term ‘a | 


commence the season with Mayer’s dramatic opera of ‘ Medea,’ in which | 
Malle. Parodi will appear, and Madame Pasta will come from Italy ex- | 


pupil. The second production will be Ricci’s opera of ‘ La Prigione di | 
melancholy tale about Mrs. Davidge. The late Mr. Davidge, the come- | 


the tragedian, was produced last week at Sadler’s Wells theatre. It isa 
tale of the Cavaliers and Roundheads. The scene is laid in the North of 
England. The plot is exceedingly interesting, and there are many effec- 
tive situations. Some of the characters are drawn with great power, 
and are most ably supported by Bennett, Phelps, Dickinson, Marston, 
and Miss Glyn. The play continues to draw crowded houses. 

On the Surrey side of the Thames a grand equestrian pageant has been 
brought out by the spirited proprietor of Astley’s Amphitheatre. It is 
called ‘Corse de Leon,’ and is dramatised by Blake, from James’s novel 
Batty’s unrivalled stud of horses, effective scenery, splendid tableauc, 
and red and blue fire, give great satisfaction to the patrons of Astley’s. 

A new five-act comedy entitled ‘The Spendthrift,’ from the pen of 
Douglas Jerrold, is in rehearsal at the Olympic. Brooke and Mrs. Mow- 
| att will sustain the two leading characters. 

The comedy of ‘Fashion’ is soon to be brought out at the Marylebone 
theatre, and Davenport, Miss Fanny Vining, and other parties who ap- 
peared in the piece at the Olympic, will sustain their original characters 


at the former house. ‘ 
The Easter novelty for the Haymarket is now in the hands of the 


Messrs. Brough. Charles Taylor and Albert Smith are preparing a bur- 
lesque for the Olympic. Nelson Lee is again hard at work upon several 
new pieces for the Easter holidays. 

A new farce by Morton, called ‘My Precious Betsey,’ has just been 
produced at the Adelphi with the greatest success. Wright is the hero 
of the piece, and he is assisted in his drolleries by Paul Bedford. 

G. H. Lever’s new tragedy in three acts, called ‘The Noble Heart,’ 
was produced at the Olympic on Monday last. The plotis simple; the 
story is one of love; the scene is laid in Spain. The language of the 
piece is powerful, and many of the scenes are very pathetic. The tragedy 
will probably be popular, for it is supported by the whole strength of 
the company, and the costumes and scenery are splendid. 


A new five-act play, by H. F. Chorley, (not by Serle, as some of the 
journals state,) was produced at the Surrey Theatre, on Monday last, un- 
der the title of ‘Old Love and New Fortune.’ The piece has been well 
received by the play-goers, but its dramatic construction is weak. 
| © Woman’s Revenge,’ a comedy, by John Howard Payne, has been re- 
_vived at the Strand Theatre, especially for Mrs. Glover, who has appear- 
_edas Miss Flashington, with much success. The piece was brought out at 
| the Olympic, by Vestris, many years ago. 

Macready took his final farewell of the Liverpool public on Monday and 
Tuesday last, at the Theatre Royal, in ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘Henry VIII.’ 
Mrs. Warner, the tragic actress, has been performing in Liverpool, and 
the Frasers have been giving concerts in the same town. 

A private letter from Birmingham, which I have received to-day, says 
nothing about Risley & Smith, or their Panorama; but mentions that 
Madame Macarte, ‘ the Cerito of the circle,’ has drawn crowded houses at 
Franconi’s Circus. Her engagement was to terminate thisevening. Pro- 
fessor Herrman, the well known juggler, is at Birmingham, and Charles 
Whitney, the lecturer on American Orators, is also there. 


Catherine Hayes, the popular vocalist, made a brilliant debut in Edin- 
burgh last week, and in Glasgow her reception was enthusiastic. Ander- 
son, the Wizard of the North, is performing at Glasgow, and since he 
showed his wonderful tricks at Balmoral, before the Queen, he has met 
with the greatest success. 

The charming Sontag attracted all the aristocratic and distinguished 
families of Paris to a concert, which was given at the Conservatoire, on 
Tuesday night. Every place was taken. 

Louis Philippe is now residing at the Star and Garter hotel, at Rich- 
mond. He often comes to town, and visits the theatres and exhibitions. 

Mr. Ransford gives his annual concert at the Haymarket next Monday 
evening. Before the concert, the dramatic company will perform ‘ As 
You Like It.’ Henry Phillips is giving lectures on the Songs of Dibdin. 
Mr. Love, the Ventriloquist, is giving his novel entertainment in London 
and the suburbs, with much and deserved success. 

Mr. Stammers has commenced a new series of his very popular ‘ London 
| Wednesday Concerts,’ at Exeter Hall. The Sacred Harmonic Society will 
perform Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ at the same place, this evening. 

Mr. Davenport has recently had several most flattering offers to per- 
form in the provincial towns, a Star engagement, and also to produce Mrs 
Mowatt’s comedy of ‘ Fashion.’ He is already announced to appear in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns, during the ensuing summer 
months. 

By the bye, Mayall, a talented American artist, whose rooms are in the 
Strand, has just produced a truly magnificent full length daguerreotype 
of Davenport, as Farmer Trueman. It is to be lithographed and publish- 
ed. Bouquiet, the celebrated artist, has commenced a picture of Mrs. 
Mowatt, as Ariadne. 

The benefit concert for Miss Horn and her sister, Mrs. Sewell, took 
place at the Hanover Square Rooms last week, and was well attended 
An Oratorio, ‘ Daniel's Prediction,’ composed by the late Charles E. Horn, 
formed the first part of the entertainment, and a miscellaneous selection 
from Horn’s most popular compositions was given in the concluding part 
I understand that the talented vocalists and instrumentalists gave their 
services gratuitously on the occasion. 

The Queen is a liberal patron of thedrama. She lately commenced her 
patronage in her own residence, Windsor Castle, by commanding 4 strong 
combination of most distinguished talent. Soon after she arrived in town 
she went to Drury Lane Theatre, to the Haymarket, to the St. James's, 
and the Lyceum. This is somewhat remarkable when it is remembered 
that in about one month she will present to the nation another royal 
stranger ! 

The Queen ordered the performance of the drama of ‘Charles the 
Twelfth’ at Windsor Castle. It has recently been played at the Haymar- 
ket, Drury Lane, Lyceum and Princess’. At the former house the prin- 
cipal characters were cast the same as at Windsor. At the Lyceum 
Charles Matthews took the place of the King, and Frank Matthews made 
a capital Adam Brock. 

Ihave lately received a vast number of letters from the United States 
respecting the proposed Grand Exhibition in 1851, and although I only 
announced my intention of receiving specimens about three months ago, | 
now anticipate that I shall have both hands filled, long before the grand 
day. 

The telegraph announces to-day, that the celebrated Spohn recently 
fell on the ice at Cassel, and so severely cut his head that his life is 
despaired of. 

It is now post-hour, and I must say, 





| 





| A new five-act play entitled ‘ Retribution,’ written by George Bennett, 


(Per Canada, Feb. 234 ) Very truly yours, P. 
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AN ‘OLLA PODRIDA’ BY ‘ VALE.’ 


Well, spring has come at last, in Hame, but not in fact. Instead of buds 
and blossoms, and rosy clouds moving lazily along the west, the snow is 
falling fast, even at my present writing. I had hoped from a few pleasant 
days past, that the winter was over, and my eyes should soon be blessed 
with the vision of soft green grass, andmy heart warmed into positive 
enjoyment, by a genuine spring day. And now it is snowing! Alack! 
and’alas a day!! to the dweller inthe country, snow, ‘ feathered rain,’ 
or by any other poetical name you may choose to call it, brings at this 
season none but thoughts of mud, mud, and a nondescript compost, 
which no other word can express but—‘slush.’ Yesterday was truly 
heavenly—the air as soft and balmy as a maiden’s first kiss of love—the 
slouds, bathed in rainbow colors, were positively summery. Seduced by 
appearances, rods and lines, and other traps, were put in order for the 
morrow—and now it is snowing! Of a truth it was wisely written— 
‘ Trust not to the morrow, for ye know not what a day may bring forth.’ 
Just my luck. If past experience had not been forgotten, I might have 
known it would snow, or do some other ridiculous thing to-day. 


I never had a bit of toast. 
Particularly good and wide, 

But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the buttered side. 


Some toolish fellow wrote, ‘I know nothing so useless, so utterly fee- 
ble and contemptible, as the groaning forth one’s helpless lamentations 
into the ears of our friends.’ I differ with the writer—a little grum- 
bling, like a good hearty d——, when you are enraged, or a woman’s 
tears, takes off the rough edge of your griefs, and cures you. My bo- 
som’s lord sits more lightly already on its throne, the sky is not half so 
black, nor the snow falling as fast, and, as thejantediluvian told Noah, as 
he sailed past, over the top of the highest mountain, ‘I don’t think it 
will be much of a shower after all.’ A ‘ smile’ has just been taken, and 
with acigar smoking under my nose, as no trout are to be killed, how 
can employ myself more agreeably than ina free and easy chit chat 
with the ‘ Spirit.’ 

Talking of trout makes me think of other game. The ruffed grouse, | 
oF as they are called in the country, pheasants, have utterly disappeared 
from this region. An old hunter of the woods told me a few days since, | 
that up to nearly the close of September last, the woods were full of these 
birds, and within a few days’ time they all suddenly disappeared. What 
is the cause? By September the young birds are nearly two thirds grown, 
and of course able to take care of themselves—beside this, last autumn 
was most genial—the food ofthese birds did not fail, for the winter | 
green and whortleberry were most abundant. This singular absence is | 
not confined to any narrow limits, for I have the same report from men | 
living distant many miles from each other. I could scarcely give cre- 
dence to the reports, until I had examined for myself. Some two weeks | 
since, I beat with my dog, carefully, over ground, covering a distance of | 


six miles—and not only never started a bird, but saw neither feather or 








track, This same beat I have shot over many a day, and never yet with- | 
out making a full bag. Do not suppose I looked for these birds with in- | 
tent to kill, or some people will have ‘ fits—mine was simply a ‘ pursuit | 
of knowledge under difficulties,’ and like most other chases, from deer 


downward, only to learn that in much knowledge there is much grief. | 


The poor little quail, too, have been shockingly thinned off by the past |- 


two winters. In the autumn of 1848, these fine little birds were in great | 


abundance in this region, but the snow and cold weather, ‘ aided and | 
abetted’ by divers foxes, (bad luck to them) have made their numbers 
‘Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.’ 
Now no one must set down the destruction or disappearance of these 


birds to the poachers or pot-hunters, for, excepting myself, but few in my | tine 


neighborhood shoot the ruffed grouse, and none pursue the quail—and 
although I always have an ‘eye to the pot,’ my belly has never so far 
outweighed my sense of duty and sportsmanship, as to induce me to kill | 
anything out of season. 

Ihave been thinking recently, that perhaps the grouse might have 
had a row about ‘free soil’ among themselves, and the Southern mem- 
bers have migrated South of Mason and Dixon’s line. The only ob- 
jection to that argument is, that if so, they all must have been of 
Southern principles, for there is not a corporal’s guard left in the 
North. There is something odd in this movement, at all events, and | 
I should be glad to learn if in other rufted grouse regions there has been 
an increase of the bird since September last. The woodcocks were in 
great numbers until November, but unfortunately for myself, I was not 












so tight, I shall not object. With the women—God bless them!—I need 
not argue,—the duty or the uses of union—as has been said a thousand | 
years ago, they are all for it, toa man; with sportsmen, congeniality of: 
taste and education, and the aniversal/brotherhood, which these produce, | 
unite them ever, whether in regions where eternal winter reigns, or be- 
neath a tropical sun. I have shot in almost every State from Maine to 
Florida—with all kinds of men, gentle and simple, polished and rough, 
and with nearly all colors, save black, and I never yet found the man 
gnostic in gun or rod, who was not, however rusty the outside, a ‘ trump’ 
within. 

Talk about disunion, it is all nonsense. It is not to be dreamed of—the 
loss of the cotton trade is making some people crazy, but there are other 
articles dearer to the heart than all the cotton earth ever grew,—where, 
if such an unnatural state of things should ever be brought about, shall 
we get our Canvass-backs and Terrapins? This, I take it, is the argu- 
mentum ad hominem, and, as I think, a clincher. Some of the happiest 
days in my life were spent in the ‘ South.’ I love the land and its people 
—for open-hearted hospitality and friendly acts in every form, where can 
you find its equal? When my heart grows cold, or my memory faithless 
to the many kindnesses I there received, ‘ may my right hand forget its 
cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.’ 


As many of your readers and correspondents are lawyers, (the Lord be 
betune us and harm !) and as this screed is to be a regular ‘ Olla,’ I send 
a bit of ‘ legal poetry,’ which I this moment stumbled upon in an old book 
—who was the author, or where I got it, the Lord only knows. As there 
is so much squabbling in Gotham just now about the ‘ Ten Governors,’ the 
paupers, and where they belong, or whither sent, this to some limb of the 
law may prove a God-send. Let him quote it in Court, and you will see 
a Judge or two ‘ raised out of his boots ’ 


Settlement of a Pauper. 
Shadwell v. St. Johns, Wapping—Sir James Burroughs Rep. (p. not given.) 
A woman having a settlement, 
Married a man with none: 
The question was—he being dead, 
If that she had was gone ? 
Quoth Sir John Pratt, ‘ her settlement 
Suspended did remain, 
Living the husband—but him dead, 
It doth revive again.’ 


ee 
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rider, in not carefully examining his horse during halts, and quite as of- 
ten, perhaps, from bad riding. 

There can be no doubt that the great expense our Government is at in 
maintaining our Cavalry Regiments, is to be attributed in the greatest 
degree to the above causes. The nature of the duties performed by our 
Cavalry is such as to keep them dispersed over a vast extent of country, 
and often subdivided into still smaller detachments than companies, and 
separated for months, under circumstances where they must rely upon 
their own unaided judgment and sagacity. I might enumerate many 
other matters, involving in its results large items of expense, suchas the 
care in grooming, the preservation of the accoutrements, &c. ButI only 
desire to refer to a few of the most prominent, in order to show the entire 
unfitness of Infantry temporarily mounted as Cavalry. For these rea- 
sons, recruits have always been selected from those believed to be the best 
qualified for this service, and for reasons far more difficult to assign. Se- 
lections have next been made for Artillery Regiments, who are in fact but 
Infantry practically, and differing only in name. Whilst the Infantry 
have been supplied with the fag end, a very large proportion of our troops 
are foreigners, made up of Dutch, who cannot utter a word of English, 
and enlisted in defiance of law and regulation ; Irish, many of whom are 
as senseless as the hod they had previously carried ; a sprinkling of Eng- 
lish deserters, that any recruiting officer of ordinary perceptions ought to 
detect, and in an instant reject. Some few are Americans; those who 
are intelligent, not unfrequently dissipated, those who are not dissipated, 
often physically incapable of performing the duties of a soldier—and, 
among the whole, a very few that might be considered acceptable. Ifaot 
complimentary, it has the merit of being a true statement of the kind of 
recruits supplied to the Infantry, within my observation, during the past 
year ; and it is out of this class of men that it is proposed to create a 
mongrel Cavalry corps, and with whom is it expected that these troops 
are to contend? Why, sir, nothing less than the Camanches, Navahoes, 
Lipaus, and other mounted Indian tribes of tle Far West, known to be 
the most superb horsemen in the world, whose forte lies in fighting on 
horseback, presenting but a foot and arm for our aim, and who, completely 
shielded by their horses, sweep around their enemy with the velocity of 
a whirlwind, discharging their arrows with an unerring precision, that 
will far outrival our Mounted Infantry with their Muskets. 


Has it ever occurred, I wonder, to the powers that be, that this sort of 








(Chorus of Puisne Judges.) 
Living the husband—but him dead, 
It doth revive again. 

Ah! if all Law Reporting were as simply, beautifully, and perspicuous- 
ly done as the above, there would be more fun in the books than most 
persons can now find. 

What’s the news in town? I have been absent since the 30th of January 
last, and require posting up shockingly. By the way, speaking of news, 


peration, the other day, I picked up ‘ Cxsar’s Commentaries,’ to see if I 
could grub out a line, and stumbled upon his onslaught on the old Gauls, 
for he says of them, ‘ It is their custom to stop unwilling travellers, and 


It is precisely the same now as then, and will be forever with all people, 
who, having nothing of their own to mind, must perforce look to the af- 
fairs of their neighbors. 

I noticed in one of the last numbers of the ‘ Spirit,’ that S—— had won 


a very good fellow, and has beside an excellent French hand. Many good 
persons become perfect fanatics in regard to that game. I tried it for a 
but finding I became so absorbed that everything I looked at turned 
into a chess-board—even my dreams at night were of chess—that I gave 
it up, and ever since have been of Old Burton’s opinion—that ‘ Chesse- 


experiment may in the end cost more than a half dozen regiments of re- 
| gular Cavalry. Destroy that prestige that accompanies all our conflicts 
with the Indian tribes, and especially with those who have yet to learn 
| our power. Let a force of untrained officers and men of this Mounted In- 
_ fantry once or twice get started in retreat, either through ignorance o¢ 
their ‘ duties,’ or the obstinacy, fear, or want of training in their horses, 
; and I should like to see the person who could estimate the result. That 
| confidence which these Indians are known to possess would increase, and 
| in the end produce a general combination of all the tribes in that region, 


there were curious people before Yankees were invented. In sheer des- | which could only be put down by a vast expenditure of blood and trea- 


| sure. 
But apart from conjecture, let us again turn to facts. If our Infantry 
. troops were all unexceptionable as such, it would not make them, nor 


| to enquire of them what they had heard or seen, and what news abroad.’ their officers, either good riders or capable of becoming efficient as Ca- 


, valry. This is a work only to be accomplished after years of experience 
and observation, and never can be acquired during the most prolonged 
| lifetime, when they are to be (as recommended) mounted only as emer- 
| gencies arise ; it is a verification of the old adage, ‘ Jack of all trades, 


his match of chessat Washington. I rejoice in his success, because heis and Master of none.’ There is probably no class of men more profoundly 


| ignorant of everything relating to horses generally, than Infantry offi- 
| cers; and the reason is obvious. At an age when they cannot be supposed 
to know much if anything about ahorse, they are sent to West Point, 
| where all they learn in relation to the subject during their four years’ 
probation, is to maintain their seat inthe saddle, according to the pre- 


play is a good and witty exercise of the mind for some kinde of men—but | geribed rules, after which they join their regiments, and soon forget even 


it is a game too troublesome for some mens’ braines, too full of anxiety, 
all out as bad as study.’ 
The Lord willing, I shall be with you in a few days—unti] then I drink 
to your health and inclinations, ‘ as they are vartuous.’ 
NorTHERN Pennsycvania, 6th March, 1850. 





MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8S. ARMY. 





Mr. Editor.—Since reading the Report of the Secretary at War, it has 


present to profit thereby What is postponed is not lost, and I trust | ocurred to me that a few remarks may not be improper on the subject of 
another season so profitless as the last, in many respects, will not soon | Mounted Infantry recommended by him. The history of our Service for 


again be my lot. There has not within the past ten years, passed one in 
which I used my gun and rod so little as the year 1849. In arguing the 
question to myself, I came to the unanimous conclusion I must have been 
in love, or tight, or be-fooled, and most probably all-combined, thus to 
waste so much precious time. Three months ago, I registered a vow in 
heaven, that I would ‘turn over a new leaf,’ at the same time, more 


the past twenty years has been one of experiments, but this, in my 
opinion, eclipses all others. It is but another name for Cavalry, without 
any of its powers or efficiency; a miserable display, without any of the 
qualities that distinguish that particular arm of the service. The first 
experiment of this kind, within my own knowledge, was made during the 
late Florida War, and I cannot recall a single instance where they were 


Jonathan Oldbuck, putting on a clean shirt, and faithful to my pledge, I brought in contact with the enemy without meeting with a signal defeat, 


did, and have kept turning it, not the shirt, but that new leaf, ever 


since. 
By the way, a poetical correspondent of the ‘ Spirit,’ who, in No. 1 of 


and generally terminating in a complete rout, not unfrequently without 
discharging a single shot. To those acquainted with the subject, it was 
certainly not a matter of surprise. It would certainly have been more 


your new volume, did you, friend P., in rhyme, does me the honor of an | astonishing, if men unaccustomed to riding, and armed with weapons 


enquiry as tomy whereabouts. Give ‘P. J.C. of New Bedford,’ (nice 
town it is, too,) my best wishes, and tell him I am still ‘about,’ and 
wherever game next season is to be found, from ‘ old sledge’ down to sand- 
pipers, he may count upon my being ‘thar.’ Speaking of your No. 1— 
Vol. XX., it really rejoiced the cockles of my heart, to see and read it— 
the whole concern, from stem to stern, is tip top—articles, execution and 
all. A month ago, before leaving town,I had written a screed for that 
number, but a woman one evening vamosed with it, to read it she said, 
but as I never saw it again, I take it for granted it was used for curling 
her hair! 

An old acquaintance of ours, with whom I dined ere leaving town last, 
told me a good thing, which, without his manner and style, I fear will fall 
still-born from the pen. It is a beautiful illustration of 


French Compassion. 








(muskets) that they could not fire, and if fired, could not re-load, mounted 
on restive and untrained horses, had been victorious. The history of the 
experiment may be summed up in a list of horses killed, riders thrown, 
disabled by their fall, and murdered in their helplessness; others run 
away with by their horses, frantic from the Indian yells, till they reached 
a place of safety, with the loss of their weapons. 

There is no arm of the Military Service that requires so much care and 
attention to bring to perfection in drill and discipline, and maintain its 


that which they were briefly taught. After many years’ observation, I 
may safely assert that there cannot be found in all the Foot Regiments one 
man in fifteen who can ride a horse perfectly, and but very few who can 
ever be taught todo so. It is anart only tobe acquired in early life. 
There are but few officers competent to give a correct opinion on this sub- 
ject, and those are generally confined to the Cavalry Regiments who have 
served on the frontiers. Let them be interrogated; surely their judg- 
ments are worth more than the opinions of persons whose experience in 
these matters may be said to be confined within the four walls of a room. 
There can be no doubt that mounted troops, and they alone, are available. 
or efficient, in the Far West, where the Indian tribes are all, or nearly 
all, mounted. This is admitted both here, there, and everywhere else, it 
appears, except Head Quarters, andif the Dragoons now there are insuf- 
ficient, why not re-inforce them from the seven companies of Dragoons 
now serving West of the Mississippi and on the Missouri, and if that is 
insufficient, increase the rank and file as is proposed in the other arms of 
the Service. Horses, accoutrements, forage, &c., &c., must be furnished, 
whether we have Dragoons or Mounted Infantry, and in these consists the 
great expense ; the difference in the pay is but a mere trifle, and not worth 
the consideration of a moment—it is but a dollar per month in the soldier. 
It is certainly a significant mystery, and one that may perhaps admit of 
| an easy if not satisfactory solution, that it should be proposed to mount 

Infantry ‘ as emergencies arise,’ in a region of country abounding with 
‘ hostile mounted Indians, and at the same time retain in our immediate 
' vicinity a Regular Cavalry force of nearly a whole regiment, where there 
_ are no mounted tribes at all worth noticing, and whose dispositions are 
comparatively friendly, and where a sufficient force of Artillery and In- 
| fantry can easily be concentrated to check disturbances among them. It 
is certainly beyond dispute, that if Mounted Infantry can be serviceable 
there, the Dragoons now in our vicinity would be much more so, both 
. from their efficiency and greater experience, and if the Infantry now 





_ efficiency, as the Cavalry. The men have not only to learn their drill, but there (I mean Santa Fe more particularly) can be serviceable against 
they must possess intelligence and aptitude in teaching their horses, by far jounted Indians, they would certainly be much more so on our immediate 


j 


pend upon the management of the rider far more than the drill-master. 


professional skill entitles him to, we have to depend upon the crude know- 


A lady, who keeps a noted Restaurant in Broadway, was blessed with | ledge and frequently the ignorance of a farrier. Hence many valuable 


a bar-keeper—a tall strapping fellow, who was a perfect fixture in the es. 


horses are lost to the Service that might otherwise have been saved. The 


tablishment. Never going out, but at all hours, by day or night, or any | loss by this penny wise and pound foolish system, would pay Veterinary 
kind of light, always at his post. A buxom Irish girl was employed in Surgeons a handsome salary, over and over again, and then save money 
the same place, and propinquity, temptation and opportunity produced the | 


usual results. The relatives and friends of the damsel, hearing of her 
situation, came in a body to threaten the faithless swain, blow up his mis- 
tress, and, in fine, to ‘kick up a h— of a fuss generally.’ 

Madame, after listening with great courtesy and patience to the tale of 
woe, proceeded thus to expostulate with them :— 

‘What for have you come to make all zis disturbance in m y house ? My 
yong man, c’est un bon garcon, he tall, large, strong, healthy fellow—he 
reste wiz me all ze time—he stop in ze house all day, all night—he nevare 
go out—nevare! Eh bien, what he do? Mon Dieu! What he do,ha” 

I do not know how this story may strike others, but when I first heard 
it, it tickled me hugeously—two of my lower vest-buttons have been miss- 
ing since that day. 

‘The Union! it must be preserved.” Do not think, P., 1 am going to 
write one word about the bobbery that’s being kicked up just now at 
Washington. DoI not well know the two golden rules by which the 
‘ Times’ has ever, heretofore, and will to the end of time I trust, be 
guided—* No political or religious matter admitted in this paper.’ I be- 
lieve this clause is, or was, or ought to be in your Jas prospectus. The 
Union I go in for, is with the girls and sportsmen. Let the bonds be ever 


to the Government. But to return. 

The duties of the Cavalry soldier requires greater care, intelligence, 
and judgment, than any other. The manner in which a horse is saddled, 
the mode of folding the blanket, and the mode in which he should be rode 
to ease a sore or gall he may have received on the march; when, and un- 
der what particular circumstances he should be watered and fed; when 
and where his powers of endurance may be pushed or restrained ; and 
above all, he should possess acuteness of observation, to discover and ap- 
ply the remedies to those simple ills to which horses are frequently liable, 
both in the stable and on the road. I have known many valuable animals 
perish, when a tap of the lancet, a few hours’ rest, or some other equally 
simple means, would have restored them to health and vigor. The mode 
of saddling horses vary according to their form, and nothing is easier 
than to ruin one beyond the possibility of cure by careless saddling, and 
this too, in a single day’s journey, and yet nothing is more common than 
this species of cruel carelessness; Ihave known many instances of the 
kind. The mode of folding a blanket under the saddle varies from dif- 
ferent causes ; as for instance, the shape of the saddle, a sore, gall, or 
tender spot on the back, and it frequently happens that when everything 





is right at starting, the rider finds his horse badly galled at the end of 
the day’s journey, and this arises from ignorance or négligence of the 





‘the most difficult of all their duties, and as is self-evident, this must de- | frontier, where they are not mounted ; but it so happens that all accounte 


from that quarter agree that Infantry are perfectly useless there, while 


| As our Government feels too poor to pay a Veterinary Surgeon what his | t1¢ transportation of their supplies involves an enormous expense. 





ANOTHER LITERARY CURIOSITY FROM ‘PEPER P. PARKELE P. SAUL’ 

Tennissee Tuckahoa Madison County April 17 1842 —— poste of ice. 
Messrs. & Co.—I take this op pur tunity of in for ming you that 
you are sen ding apapor to this of ice to James D. Jones thate he has note 
taken oute nor has note for aboute three years he has movd ou te of the 
County so tha te he can note a tende to the of ice and he is such a whig 
that I donte wante his papors heare I have rote to ya onste before of this 
facte my of ice is small and my chists is full of them ande the cor ners of 
the house is also ande the rats is to ten them of and maken nestes of them 
so that I cante sleape for them ande will be a blidge to moove if you don 

te stope them. 


So no more bute remans yours ande so four th 
C HARREs. 








A Daring Railway Feat /—Mr. Padmore, the master of the Hudders— 
field station, has performed a daring feat. Part of a train having brokem 
loose, thé trucks struck against four loaded vans, which immediately start- 
ed off down an ‘ incline’ towards Bradley station. Mr. Padmore jumped 
upon an engine and pursued them: the trucks were going thirty or forty 
miles an hour when overtaken ; but Mr. Padmore, while the engine was 
proceeding at its fearful rate, driving the trucks before it, left the tender. 
and, going round the engine-frame, seated himself on the buffer-plank, and 
succeeded in hooking up the drawing-chain and fastening it to the engine, 
and then returned in triumph with the runaway trucks. When thus cap- 
tured, the trucks were near a junction where several goods-trains were 


on and across the lines, with many men employed about them. 
London paper 
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ANECDOTE OF THE LATE MR. MUSTERS. 


BY ACTZEON. 








Dear Mr. Editor.—After the interesting and gentlemanly written me- 
moir of the late Mr. Musters, from the able pen of Mr. Bruce Campbell, 
the only regretable part of which, saving the melancholy occasion, being 
that it was ten times too short, I almost fear that any allusion to that re- 
nowned sportsman by myself may by some be deemed de trop and unsea- 
sonable; but still I feel assured, that with the majority of your nume- 
rous readers a well authenticated anecdote of so accomplished and justly 


pular a master of hounds, especially when it is one that has never be- | 
ore seen the daylight in the shape of type, will not only be considered | 


admissible, but hailed with welcome. And I feel convinced that if the 


whole of Mr. Musters’ sporting prowess could be condensed by some of 


his intimate friends into a book, it would form one of the best practical 
guides to the rising generation of the admirers of our orthodow field 


sports that could possibly be offered for their perusal. Before, however, | 


I proceed with the anecdote in question, I must relate one little incident 
illustrative of Mr. Musters’ extreme knowledge of the dispositions of his 
hounds, and the high confidence which at all times existed between him 
and his pack. %- 

The writer of these brief remarks, upon the occasion of a visit to Mr. 
Musters at Annesley, was talking, during breakfast, about the digraceful 
wildness of another pack of hounds not a hundred miles from his own 
kennel. 

‘ Well, I don’t wonder at it,’ said Mr. M.., ‘ for they flog and frighten the 
poor devils to death. Mine are seldom much flogged, and they are as 
steady as it is possible for hounds to be. Let us have a ride in the park 
together, and I will soon show you what a handy lot mine are.’ 

After breakfast all the hounds were ordered to be brought round to the 
lodge gate, and when we had mounted our horses, or rather ponies, we 
joined the two whippers-in, who had brought out the whole lot, dogs and 
bitches, young and old, in all about fifty couples. 

‘ Well, Will,’ he said to William'!Markwell, who now hunts the Cheshire, 
and was at that period his head man, ‘I shall not want you and Tom this 
morning; Mr. can put ’em over to me, and you can go and wait for 
us at the kennel, as I shall go hunting after we have had a short ride.’ 

This was at the end of September, and it was one of those beautiful au- 
tumnal mornings when, after a little rain, the atmosphere is cool; and it 
is just as proper, as well as more agreeable by far, to go out cub-hunting 
about ten o’clock than it is at day-break Well, I really felt rather ner- 
vous as the Squire moved off, making me akind of burlesque bow, accom- 
panied by one of his well-remembered good-humored chuckles, as he said, 
‘Come along, we know you are as good as three whippers-in; Pll show 
you what my hounds are presently.’ 

I was never afraid of the wildest lot in my life—woodlands, or riot, or 
whatever might turn up; but to-day I did not much fancy being the only 
hand on a pony with fifty couples of strange hounds, about twelve couples 
of ’em young ’uns, and myself not knowing five couples in the whole lot 
to speak to. Besides, upon looking at my whip, which I had picked up at 
hazard from the hall table as I came through, which was but little better 
than an old kennel whip, with a very moderate allowance of flax in the 
thong; and, moreover, considering that Annesley Park bore some resem- 
blance to Noah’s ark, on account of the variety of its inhabitants, I con- 
sidered it a very insufficient tool to awe a pack of riotous hounds from 
hares anddeer. Away trotted the Squire, all through the fern, and 
there were the ‘many colored pack’ spread out around him on both sides ; 
and looking sharp out for expected mischief, came your humble servant, 
a little in their rear, but keeping a wide berth, to get to the head of them 
at once, in case any misadventure occurred. Besides innumerable rab- 
bits and hares, ever and anon bounced up an old doe or a fawn out of the 
fern and long grass; and occasionally a buck, which was cut off by the 
hounds surrounding him before he attempted to move away from his lair, 
rushed right in amongst them, but no notice was taken by either young 
or old ; and although I have been hundreds of times in deer-parks with 
hounds when properly manned, I never saw a steadier pack in my life. 
Those who know what hounds are, well know that many packs, directly 
they can shake off their tormentors and get away into high and hollow 
covers, where no horseman can follow them, will go it like devils, hares 
and deer being all one to them; but here it was quite a different thing; 
gentleness alone had made these animals as steady as they were, combined 
with the great advantage of almost daily exercise through the summer in 
one of the most beautiful and convenient places for breaking young hounds 
that I ever remember to have met with.* 

After a delightful ride of about an hour, stopping every now and then 
to admire the beautifully rich woodland views from the various little emi- 
nences to be found in many parts of the park, we returned, without any 
mishap, to the kennels; and as soonas Mr. Musters had drawn a pack, 
and ty had changed our nags, we went a cub-hunting in the Annesley 
woods. 

Upon talking to Markwell afterwards upon the subject, he observed, 
‘ Our hounds are wonderfully free from riot, being always amongst it; 





but I never saw master try that before with any one, and I was rather | 


anxious to know how you got on.’ 
Now, then, for the anecdote to which I at first alluded, and which is a 
story partly about a keeper, and nearly as good, if not quite, as the one 


Mr. Campbell has related as taking place on the Yorkshire moors; and al- | 


though it does not savor quite so much as the other does of pugnacity, it 
is equally characteristic of the man. The whipper-in, who rode ‘ the 
drag,’ lived with me afterwards, and besides hearing it first of all from 
him, Mr. Musters gave me the whole account of it himself upon a subse- 
quent occasion. It is an old saying amongst huntsmen, that a huntsman 
don’t know half his business unless he knows as well how to lose a fox as 
he does how to kill him; andI am qnite sure that all real houndsmen 
will appreciate what I say. Fancy yourself a huntsman on a beaten 


horse, twenty miles from your kennel, with only a half beaten fox before | 


you going into another country with earths open, big heavy woodlands, a 
certain change, anda hundred other disagreeable prospects presenting 
themselves more substantially than mere phantoms to your fancy. If you 
would not try to lose him, reader, you would never make a huntsman, nor | 
be worthy to handle a determined and persevering pack of hounds, which, | 
although they never ought to be cheated of their well-earned blood, can- 
not have a much worse misfortune of common occurrence than the sort of 
disheartening, jading finish to a long day such as I have been describing. 
This, and a hundred other arcana—for I will not call them tricks—are 
only to be acquired by long and attentive practice with hounds. Without 
natural intuitive talent, no man, however long his experience, can ever 
make a brilliant huntsman ; but however brilliant his talents may be, it 


_ fastest of the season; another said it would have been perfect but for the 

_ death, and asked the Squire if he would not dig him, as the hounds so 
richly deserved to taste his blood. 

__ ‘Why you see,’ said the Squire, ‘ it is a dangerous thing to dig a fox in 
February, as it sometimes occurs that a heavy vixen is destroyed; we 
have had a capital day, the hounds have killed once, and I think we had 
better go home contented.’ 

Just as Mr. Musters was moving away from the earth with his hounds, 

, as he had anticipated, up comes the keeper, who with a demoniac grin, 
and a most obsequious touch of the hat, makes his obeisance, hoping that 

' his honor had had a good run, &c., and observing— 

‘I suppose, sir, you have run to ground,’ 

| * Yes,’ said the Squire, ‘ he is gone under, keeper, and I hope he is safe ; 

Tam sure you will not allow him to be disturbed; now pray don’t let 

anybody destroy him by a trap, or try to dig him out, on any account.’ 

The villain assured him that the fox should not be allowed to escape, 
andthat no one should disturb him. 

‘ That’s right, keeper,’ rejoined Mr. Musters ; ‘I can depend upon you, 
and I am sure you won’t kill him ; good night.’ 

And away they all went home, not a single soul being in the secret but 
the master and his whipper-in. 

As soon as the squire had arrived at home, changed his hunting-coat for 
a shooting-jacket, and his hunter for a hack, he cantered back, some ten 
miles, to the earth, to see how it would all turn out. He arrived at the 
gate leading into the cover just at the close of day, when that beautiful 
and serene half-hour occurs between daylight and the first shades of even- 
ing coming on, and which during a fine February is peculiarly striking to 
the admirers of the beauties of nature. How changed is the scene from 
what it was but two short hours before, when the old oaks rang with the 
melody of the hounds, the notes of tle horn, and the manly death-halloa 
of the master of the pack! But now all is as still as death, and as silent 
as that grave to which, poor man, he has so lately been consigned. Not 
a sound was to be heard, excepting, perhaps, the rustling of the timid 
rabbit, as it hopped out to feed in the wood-ride, or the well-known 
‘ chink, chink, chink,’ of the blackbird, as he mobbed the brown owl, or 
amorously woed his newly mated partner to the sheltered roosting place. 
No other sound could be heard as he quietly walked his hack along the 
grassy ride of the sheltered woodland. In ashort time he approaches 
the little knoll where the earths are situated, and pulls up his horse to 
listen and reconnoitre before he proceeds to the spot. A strange kind of 
subterranean sound is heard of voices and the moving of earth, and it is 
at once evident that matters are pretty much as he had expected to find 
them. Ina second long and deep trench, resembling a sawpit, stripped 
to their shirts, and delving as if they were on a voyage of discovery to 
the antipodes, might be seen the vagabond keeper and his three assistants. 
They seemed mighty well pleased with their work. 

‘ We shall soon have hold of ’un,’ says one. 

‘Dom him, but I can wind him down this spout as I have just opened,’ 
says another. 

‘ Wait a bit,’ says the keeper, ‘ while I go and cut a long rose-briar to 
poke down the hole and comb his jacket a bit, just to see where he is ;’ for 
they were trying to dig the fox without a dog, as luck would have it ; and 
suiting the action to the word, out of the trench he scrambles, and is at 
once confronted with him, whom of all others, his satanic majesty not ex- 
cepted, he not only would much rather not have met, but who he hoped 
and believed was safely ensconced by his own fireside at Colwick. He 
was quite taken aback. 

‘ Well, keeper,’ says Mr. Musters, ‘I see you are quite a man of your 
word; you promised to have the fox taken care of, and I see you are car- 
rying out your intentions most honestly.’ 

‘ Why, yes, sir,’ stammered out the confounded keeper; ‘ there be so 
many fox-killers about here, I was afeard some one would catch him, so L 
thought it better to dig ‘un out and bring ’un over to you at the ken- 
nels.’ 

‘ But you are giving yourself a great deal of unnecessary trouble,’ says 
the Squire, ‘ with all thisdigging. I should have thought that a man, 
who had dug so many foxes as you have, knew better how to get one out 
of the ground than this. Bring your spade here, and I think I can throw 
a little light on the subject.’ And with these remarks he ordered the 
fellow to clear the main mouth of the earth, which had been carefully 
stopped up with soil, to prevent poor reynard from bolting; and stooping 
down, with the hook of his hunting whip he drew out the fox’s head. 
‘There, keeper,’ said the Squire, ‘ that is the fox you have been digging 
for, and that is the only fox within three miles of this place, for you have 
killed them all. I have always thought you the greatest rogue and liar 
in this part of the world, and to-day I have proved you to be so; I hope 
you will act more honestly to me for the future.’ 

And after making the men fill in the trenches, and put the earth to 
rights, he galloped home to his dinner. 





Peace eternal to thy soul; 
JOHN MUSTERS! 
Long will it be e’er 
Merry Sherwood 
rings again with a voice like 
Thy melodious tongue. 
At thy death the 
Chivalry of Fox-hunting 
desponding: droops its head. 
The woodland breeze murmurs thy requiem 
through the responsive oaks, whilst the 
Weeping Dryads 
chaunt their sad dirge o’er the tomb of 
Him they loved ; 
and 
Sobbing Echo 
falters in her voice as she repeats 
Thy name. 
Thy Faithful Hound 
howls in his kennel, as in vain he watches for the approach of 
Thy manly footstep. 
Thy Brothers in the Chase deplore thee, and stifle the uprising sigh as 
They record 
Thy sylvan exploits. 
All Nature Mourns— 
JoHn MusTers 1s No Morr! 
Bricuton, Jan. 3d, 1£50. 
London Sporting Magazine for February. 
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is experience alone that can open his eyes and teach him how to use to 
the best advantage that talent with which he has been gifted. No master 
of hounds was ever more alive to all the little by-play of the craft than 
Mr. Musters, and no man ever knew better how to avail himself of the | 
numerous little incidents that so frequently occur in hunting as that most 
consummate sportsman. 

I have forgotten the names of the coverts and the dates relative to the 
anecdote in question, but that is immaterial. If I remember right, it oc- 
curred on the Oxton Warren side of his country, and was as follows :— 

Mr. Musters’ hounds had killed a fox, after a middling fair run, and as 
the horses had not had enough to take the pull out of them, and as there 
was no chance of finding a fresh fox, the Squire put in practice the follow- 
ing ruse, not only to amuse and deceive the field, but also to lay a trap 
for a scoundrel of a keeper, who was known to be the most remorseless 
vulpecide in the country, and who had nearly extirpated the foxes through- 
out the covers where he was on that day hunting. When the hounds 
were breaking up their fox, he told the under-whip to put the head in 
his pocket, and, as soon as he had trotted on a bit, to go back to a certain 
spinny to the right of the place where they had killed the fox, fasten his 
whip-lash to it, and drag it to a cover in the neighborhood of Oxton War- 
ren, about five miles distant across the country, and where there was 
a well-known strong head of earths, which belonged to the property over 
which this base fellow, the keeper, presided; and upon his arrival, to 
poke the head as far as he could down the main earth, and make himself 
invisible at the other end of the cover, and there wait for the arrival of 
the hounds. \ 

After Mr. Musters had loitered about for some time, and drawn a few 
covers, where he well knew he should not find a fox, and when he thought 
the whipper-in had got nearly to his journey’s end, he suddenly remem- 
bered a very likely spinny, from which place the hounds had formerly had 
a good run. He threw ’emin and began to draw, and then getting for- 
ward view-halloed him away. Away they went, sterns down and bristles 
up, running frantic for blood. The pace was, of course, first rate, and 
no check for one moment occurred. After a good eighteen or twenty 
minutes, they ran to ground, and Mr. Musters was off his horse bayin 
his houndson the earth. As the field came up they one and all pronoune 
it the best thing since Christmas. One hard rider said it was by far the 





* In speaking of breaking hounds by gentleness. I have no wish to force upon my readers 
the belief that either Mr. Musters’ hounds or any other foxhounds. can be broken from 
riot, and properly educated, without the occasional but judicious application of a little 
whipcord. Punishment should be used with judgment, and seasonally, and mot accord- 
ing to the eaprice and ill-temper of a whipper-in, frequently more crue] and brutal than 
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‘Sicut meus est mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum.’—Horart. 


The past year closed with what is called a good old-fashioned frost, and 
that upon which we entered with the calends of January opened like boon 
old Flavius’s ode to Augustus Cesar. The woodland echo slumbered, and 
silent was the horn of chase. The time was meet for meditation : the oc- 
casion fruitful in pleasant themes. Present were grateful hopes and gra- 
cious anticipations both of the dulcia oblivia as well as the more weighty 
issues of life. ‘ A Scotchman,’ said the author of Waverley, ‘ is always 
thinking of rent day; or, if easy on that head, of hell in the next world.’ 
I do not think that such is our mission or the design of man’s pilgrimage, 
in which, though there be evil, there is a good to set against it a thousand 
fold. Some one lately favored the English reader h the ‘ shadows’ 
which his muse was pleased to ‘ cast before.’ He pl a New Zealander 
upon one of the ruined arches of London Bridge, and put into his mouth 
a comparison between England in decay and the lost nations of Rome and 
Greece and Assyria. The fate of Lot’s wife is emblematic of the bitter- 
ness which comes of looking back.. I subjoin an anecdote from Colonel 
Napier’s ‘ Excusions in Southern Africa,’ with far more of the true Chris- 
tian spirit in it than marks the philosophy of those who do wholesale busi- 
ness in the unmitigated-grief line. * * * * * 

‘ During one of my wanderings I stumbled ona small thatched cottage, 
or rather hut, in a remote and secluded dell. Hot, thirsty, and fatigued, 
I gladly accepted the proffered hospitality of the aged man who owned this 
humble abode. He regaled me with all he had to offer—a draught of milk 
with some coarse bread and fruit; whilst partaking of which, I learned 
from him the story of his life, and what had brought him to such a distant, 
unfrequented spot. Mine host, eet between seventy and eighty 
years of age—an Englishman by birth, and brought up to a seafaring 
course of life—was one of the few survivors belonging to the crew of a 
ship which nearly half a century ago was wrecked upon this stormy coast. 
After wandering about for some time, he at last took to himself a native 
wife, and settled down in this retired spot, where— 

‘ The world forgetting—by the world forgot,’ 
he has happily and contentedly spent so large a portion of his life, and 
hopes, as u said, at last quietly to end his days. ‘‘ Here,” said the philo- 
sophic old mariner, in half English, half Dutch idiom of his own, but to 
the following purport—* here I am happy, and want for nothing. When- 





the poor hound he is chastising. 


ever I feel at all out of sorts, I walk up to yonder cliff, or headland ; I look 
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at the boisterous waves buffeting some unfortunate bark—such, say | to 
myself, was my former position in life. I then turn round, and look at my 
humble cottage in this quiet and sheltered kloof—on my sons working in 
the field or garden—on my daughter, with her little ones prattling around 
—on my two cows and my flock of goats. ‘ Mutinous lubber Y I then in- 
variably exclaim, ‘ what more dost thou want.” And, not -being able to 
answer this question, I always return happy and contented to my pipe and 
sunny seat here on the steep. ”’ 

The yarn of this ancient mariner may help wiser men how todraw from 
the old year a moral that shall profit and cheer the new. 

I think it is Cowper who says that England isa fit residence for a gen- 
tleman only six months of the year. The poet had never known the ex- 
tasy that is born of ‘a southerly wind and a cloudy sky.’ He had read, 
haply, of the dews of Castaly, but had no experience of that celestial driz- 
zie (like a Scotch mist tepified) which sheds what gods call ambrosia! odor, 
and men call scent, upon the Ides of November. Helicon is not ‘ Six Hills,’ 
neither is the Whissendine ‘ the Pierian ing. From Michaelmas to 
Easter—from Lady Day to ‘ the morrow of All Souls’-—Great Britain is 
the sole spot upon the round earth where ‘ sporting’ finds < a local habita- 
tion and a name; the term even is without an equiyalent in any tongue 
or language save ourown. As it is not in courtly companies or the sa- 
loons of nobles that the character and tastes of a people are to be sought, 
so neither is it at Newmarket or Melton that our national passion for 
‘ sporting’ is to be canvassed and understood. The studs of Goodwood and 
Burghley—of Quorndon Hall and Brixworth—gorgeous appliances of the 
‘ pomp and circumstance’ of the turf and the chase thou h they be—do 
not bespeak the popular ‘ sponteneity’ for racing and woodcraft with half 
such miraculous organ as the local rendezvous of some rural passage of 
sport or feat of friendly strife. This fact is not quoted as a trait of na- 


' tional superiority. It is simply put forth as a touchstone of our idiosyn- 


cvacy—as a corroborative instance, showing that England is a fit residence 


| for her sons the whole year round. I would establish the bias of our in- 


sular instinct. I would identify this intense propensity for manly pastimes 
and exercises. To thisend I take leave to state a case or two, the very 
burlesque of which will plead like a mathematical demonstration for the 
truth of my hypothesis. 

It came to pass that I was set down for a while in a district more re- 
markable for the spirit with which the natives cultivated field sports than 
a natural aptitude for the pursuit—a locality, in short, which stood with- 
in the threshold of what is known as ‘a seratch country.’ It could boast 
its pack of foxhounds all ship-shape, huntsman and whips in pink, fixtures 
in Bell’s Life, and a subscription by no means to be sneezed at, in the 
provincial bank. This is one side of the medal—the reverse is emblema- 
tic of ‘ the slows.’ Runs were rare—kills ‘ few and far between :’ as wide 
apart, perhaps, as the festival of Guy Fawkes and Shrovetide ; and the 
fields for the most part consisted of the shopocracy of the county town. 
The farmers didn’t hunt: either because they had no calling that way, or 
because they were of the same kidney as the 

‘ Agricole prisci, fortes, parvoque beati,’ 
spoken of by Horace, or because they couldn’t afford it. The gentry hunt- 
ed very little. In the first place, the supply was shert; secondly, bon 
ton pronounced in favor of 
‘ Mirth and innocence—and milk and water ;’ 
and thirdly, there might be some sympathy between landlords and tenants. 
For these causes the ‘ meets’ were as miscellaneous associations as modern 
society is in the habit of getting together. It was not a sporting neigh- 
borhood in the classic reading of the expression; nevertheless it was not 
without its notability in that line—an exception declaring trumpet- 
tongued that the ruling passion is strong, even on its last legs..... 
‘In the centre of the hunt,’ his own expression when describing his 
whereabouts, there dwelt a little fellow whose career was a kaleidoscope 
of ‘ dodges.’ 
‘ He had a face the color of mahogany,’ 
and the prevailing tint of his toilet was ochre; soa friend that used to 
‘drop’ in about 1 p.m., when the hounds were in the vicinity, bestowed 
upon him the sobriquet of ‘ The Yellow Dwarf.’ This ‘ small Jack Horner’ 
began the battle of life as ‘ a fast man,’ but there was not the stuff in him 
which ‘runs at head,’ so he went to the dogs, that the moral might be ful- 
filled which says: ‘ From kim who hath nothing shall be taken even that 
which he hath.’ It is but justice, however, to our homuncle to state that 
he took a deal of ruining. Adopting the advice of the poet, when things 
iat fg longer ‘ pleasant’—as Mr. Hudson expresses it—‘ in the East,’ he 
wou 
‘ Put on his wings and be off to the west.’ 
At length he settled upon the spot aforesaid, and there his way of life 
served as an illustration in the flesh of that dainty conceit of Thomas 
Moore touching— 7 
‘ The vase in which roses have once been distill’d’— 


‘ You may break, you may ruin the man if you will, 
But the scent of the stable will cling to him still.’ 


‘The Yellow Dwarf,’ debarred the fact of sporting, devotes himself to 
equestrian philanthropy. In a spirit that would put to the blush the love 
of the Arab for his steed—with a refinement upon stoicism, such as never 
entered into the philosophy of Zeno, being no longer able to keep a horse 
that can carry him, his stall is always occupied by one that cannot. If 
you meet him at cover side on a saddle, be sure he gets there by grace of 
some stroke of policy, or by some ‘ turn of luck.” When in company with 
his own animal, he is either leading it ‘ on the soft’ by the side of the road, 
or following, while ‘ a feather’ rides it to the nearest bit of exercise marsh. 
Brought up to the turf, he is inexorable in restricting his horses to it 
also. He turns pale at an allusion to ‘ Macadam’—it* might be as much 
as his life were worth to name ‘ the stones.’ Thus from day to day, from 
month to month, from year to year, he goes on his way, the Howard of 
‘bokickers.’.... 
‘ Phiddipipes (asleep) : You are wrong, Philor. 
Keep your own course. 
Strepsiades (listening) : There ’tis. 
Tis this hath ruined me: why, he can’t sleep, 
But dreams of riding. 
Phiddipipes (still asleep): How many heats ” 

Two thousand years ago Aristophanes foretold the coming of ‘ Fhe Yel- 
low Dwarf.’ 

There was not a more complete hunting establishment in England, five- 
and-thirty years ago, than that which occupied the kennels and stables at 
Shrewsbury Castle. A first-rate pack of foxhounds, a brilliant stud, and 
a vast staff of servants and followers, selected with care and without re- 
ference to cost, bespoke no ordinary devotion of appliances and means to 
the noble science. The master of this gorgeous sporting array, its insti- 
tutor and sole maintainer, was the late Mr. Cressett Pelham. Eccentric 
as he was, probably the only thing that he could not tolerate at all was 
the sight of this prineely set-out. I have seen him use as many artifices 
to escape from it as the wily animal to whose pursuit it was devoted. If 
he caught sound or view of it he would double down the first lane or bye 
road that offered, and in default of such outlet I have seen him fairly bolt 
through a hedge, and scamper off as fast as his hack could carry him. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that he didn’t keep company with it in the 
field. But, the better to convey an idea of the whole affair—or rather to 
confound all conception of it—it may be stated that he had no political or 
social ends whatever to promote in entering so lavishly for a popular pas- 
time, in which he not only took no part, but from which he flew as from a 
pestilence. * * * * Perhaps these two cases may serve to rebut Vow- 
per’s charge against the land we live in. * * * * Pelham, at all 
events, was a gentleman. ; 

Have we too much of the leaven of Saxon blood inour natures’ Paint- 
ing the progress of a country-house party, Byron says— 

‘ The gentlemen got up betimes to shoot 
Or hunt; the young—because they liked the sport— 
The first thing, boys like, after play and fruit ; 
The middle-aged to make the day more short. 
For ennui is a growth of English root, 
Though nameless in our language ; we retort 
The fact for words, and let the French translate 
The awful yawn which sleep cannot abate.’ 

There is a word in our language, the meaning whereof, according to 
Johnson, is ‘ insolently nice’—the word is ‘ fastidious.’ Out of the prin- 
ciple which it represents grew the taste for that social, or rather that anti- 
social, tone which was called by a happy godfather of folly ‘the melan- 
choly and gentleman-like.’ It is by no means as fashionable as it was, but 
still it cannot be denied that one of our prominent characteristics is an 
affectation of never being gratified. In turning circumstances to account, 
a great deal depends upon the way in which it is set about. The most 
courtly and the most cosmopolite of sages long since taught thus— 

‘ Vivendi recte qui prorogat horam 
Rusticus expectat dum deflua amnis ; at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum.’ 
Thus rendered and sublimated by Cowley, with a line which Doctor John- 
son pronounced the finest in the English language— 
‘ Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise. 





He who defers his work from day to day 
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Does on a river’s bank expecting stay 
Till the whole stream that stopp’d him shall be gone, 
Which runs, and as it runs, for ever shall run on.’ 


Without drawing too liberally on imagination, to this ‘nice insolence’ 
might be ascribed that pega te indiscriminate death all the fere nature 
which in many instances has been substituted for intolerant game-pre- 
serving. Is it beneath the dignity of ‘free warren’ or manorial rights to 
be merry and wise? ' Because opinion has pronounced against a plague of 
partridges and pheasants, is it necessary 

P ‘ To fright the animals, and kill them up 
In their assigned and native dwelling-plaee ” 


The game laws were enacted in 1496, more than half a century before the 
introduction of gunpowder, which was first manufactured in England in 
1561, ‘ for the better service of falconry.’ Hawking was a popular sport, 
in which many could participate though few were engaged. It is not so 
with shooting, which is rather a passage of skill and adroitness than an 
exhilarating association. Game-preserving is a class appliance, whose | 
principle is privilege. Sporting, in its present tense—or, at least, its pre- | 
sent tendency—is the antithesis of this. Yachting is as free as air. No 
man, however enthusiastic a disciple of the doctrine of ‘doing what he 
likes with his own,’ has ventured upon the experiment of keeping a pack 
of ‘exclusive’ foxhounds. During the races the park gates at Goodwood, 
Gorhambury, or Heaton Parks were never shut. Coursing is a public 
sport: the aristocracy play cricket in public with ‘ the people.’ Men go 
a-shooting ‘ fastidiously’—that is, accompanied only by friends and keep- | 
ers—perhaps this accounts for its party prestege. Sir Walter Scott, in 
one of his letters to his son, writes thus—‘ A celebrated politician used to 
say he would willingly bring in a bill to make poaching felony, another | 
to encourage the breed of foxes, and a tliird to revive the decayed amuse- | 
ments of cock-fighting and bull-baiting—that he would make, in short, | 
ry b sacrifice to the humors and prejudices of the country gentlemen, pro- 
vided only he could prevail upon them to dwell in their own houses, be | 
the patrons of their own tenantry, and the father of their ownchildren.’ | 

We are told ‘ there is a tide in the affairs of men,’ and just now it Is | 
running like a sluice against ‘ the agricultural interest.’ The corn laws | 
are gone, and the game laws are said to be on their last legs. For some 
time cheap literature has been working the sensibility rig, and poaching | 
is running stride for stride in the race for public sympathy with shirt- | 
making by ‘slop.’ Whole columns of the Times are devoted to the policy 
and impolicy of game-preserving. According to one authority in the lead- | 
ing journal, ‘ repealing the game laws would not have the effect of putting 
down poaching.’ Another puts the position in this wise—‘ Say the game 
laws were repealed, and game destroyed, the country gentlemen would 
then be deprived of their amusements, for of course’ (’) ‘ hunting would 
follow in the wake of shooting; and what would prevent them, in this age 
of quick travelling, from taking shooting-boxes in Norway and Sweden ? 
and then the curse of absenteeism would be added to the hard lot of the 
farmer.” * * * * ¢Let the poacher be regarded in the same light as 
the robber of a hen-roost’? (I am for felony), ‘and not as a martyr; we 
shall then no more hear of brutal affrays with parties of armed ruffians : 
and let us strike at the root of the evil, and prosecute the dealer, the re- | 
ceiver of stolen goods, whenever we can clearly prove a case of his re- | 
ceiving game from a poacher.’ It is odd no one has suggested that the | 
Lord Chamberlain should prohibit the appearance upon the stage of per- | 
sons in velveteen jockets and leather leggings, for the purpose of singing 
a certain inflammatory song, beginning— 

‘ When I was bound apprentice in vamous Zummersetshire.’ 


What a sad, wicked world itis! * * ‘ Weareall fellow-serpents, walk- 
ing about on the tips of our tails.’ 


But is poaching a mischief without a redeeming quality ? Nothing of 
the sort is going on in the Australian ‘ bush: the red men of the Far 
West have never even heard of such a crime. Mr. Macaulay, in one of 
his essays, takes a philosophical view of evil-doing that applies directhy 
to this question. That there are ten thousand thieves in London, he ob- 
serves, is a very melancholy fact. But, looked at in one point of view, it 
is a reason for exultation. For what other city could maintain ten thou- 
sand thieves? What must be the mass of wealth where the fragments 
gleaned by lawless pilfering rise to so large an amount? St. Kilda would 
not support asingle pickpocket. The quantity of theft is, toa certain 
extent, an index of the quantity of useful industry and judicious specu- 
lation. And just as we may, from the great number of rogues in a town, 
infer that much honest gain is made there, so may we draw a cheering 
inference as to the degree in which the public mind is turned to those in- 
quiries which alone can lead to rational convictions of truth. Pursuing 
our speculations ina similar vein of reflection, the more poachers a 
neighborhood furnishes, the more evidence it supplies of its rural wealth 
and tlie advanced character of its husbandry. They are, so to speak, 
infallible tests of agricultural progress. In Norfolk and Suffolk they 
abound: ‘in Cumberland, among the hills’ they are as scarce as sphynx- 
es. When, presently, the policy of the Game Laws comes to be discussed 
in Parliament, these hints may be of service to their advocates. 

The first number of the ‘ Racing Calendar,’ for 1850, appeared on the 
5th ult.—entirely occupied by the nominations to those stakes which close , 
on the first of January, but without completing the entries. The pros- 

ts of the turf are indeed in the ascendant. The race-horses in train- 
ing are calculated by thousands—the betting is incalculable. As re- 
en the St. Leger, they don’t seem to have hit upon a specific for it yet. 

n its last anniversary the nominations amounted to 140, at 50 sovs. each, 
half forfeit. For 1851 the entries are 121, of 25 sovs. each, all the money. 
The new conditions are no doubt favorable for round betting; and from 
present appearances the public appetite will feed fat upon the good 
things of the ring. The Legs’ mid/ennium has come to pass Handicaps 
are starting up in hundreds; London streets are paved with gold, and 
Hyde Park Corner is the true California. Only name the odds you will 
take about a horse, anda thousand customers are ready to jump down 
your throat before the words are well out of it. Only send half-a-crown’s 
worth of postage-stamps to any one of the Merlins who advertise their 
* picks’ in the newspapers, and you can know what will win by return of 
post. However, it is just possible the communication might not meet 
with a ready interpretation, as some of the seers wrap up their lore very 
mysteriously. I quote froma card that lies before me....‘ Never ven- 
ture never have,’ is the maxim of the elite of the patrons of the portable 
deal to the massive mahogany slab of the proud aristocracy of England : 
the recommendation is—invest your fives.” This is not perspicuous wri- | 

ting. Sibylline books, at Tattersall’s, are ‘ of no use to any one but the | 
owner.’ 

An essayist, favorably known for some clever brochures on our social 
policy, by Daniel Hardcastle, Junr., has just published a pamphlet 
‘which contains matter more apropos of the growing rage for racing spec- 





and the porters keep their betting secretaries. The newspapers, a few 


The Spirit of the Cimes. 
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Hudson, then shall ‘ the old Newmarket tout’ be the most honored of the 
‘sporting marchioness’s’ guests, and a cover be laid daily for our friend 
« Leatherlungs’ at the board of the ‘ eccentric earl.” What ascene opens - 
upon the market! 

‘ Visions of glory, spare my aching heart.’ 

Look there—over the leader of The Times—‘ Wanted, for a constitu- 
ency desirous of investing Fifty Thousand Pounds upon the Chester Cup, 
a gentleman well known in the betting circles, and possessed of talents 
for legislation generally.’ Down goes the rail, up goes the ‘ring.’ De- 
mosthenes, why didst thou die? Cicero! why canst thou not hear the 
oratory of the modern Olympian school?....Extract from the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, April the first, 1852:—* The present state of the con - 
tinent,’ observed the right honorable gentleman, the member for Six-mile 
Bottom, ‘ appears to me so far from the promise of a satisfactory settling, 
that I’ll lay fifty ponies to one no one names the new president of the 
Russian Republic, and take long odds that Smith O’Brien is Emperor of 
France.’ 

‘ He nuge} seria ducent.’....The past month was blank as regards 
practical field sports, but bracing exercises abounded. Such a season’s 
skating has not been known in these islands within the last quarter of a 
century. The thick-ribbed ice everywhere spread an arena for robust 
and wholesome pastime. ‘ Stat glaciesiners,’ wrote Horace to one of his 
friends ; had he seen the use we make of a hearty frost he would have 
used a very different epithet. While all the world are gliding about like 
swallows in the serene of a summer evening, with the reader’s leave we 
will look beyond the thaw, even into the theories of coming events. The 
Sheet Calendar of the 16th ult. was big with the promise of the future. 
One hundred and eighty-seven horses are handicapped for the Chester 
Cup, from Chanticleer, 9st. 6lbs., to some five or six at 4st. The nomi- 
nations were 189. There’s a California for bettors round! They’ll all be 
backed—every cripple of them. The more books the more backers—only 
bait with a bet and you are secure of a bite. 


‘ As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on.’ ‘ 
Everybody is doing or being done in the speculative line—in foreign 
loans or domestic lotteries. The waiters of the Clubs are bankers in odds, 





days ago, had a report of a trial in the Bail Court. One of the witnesses 
deposed as follows: ‘My name is Charles Sanders: I know the defen- 
dant: he is waiter or porter at the Union Club: he is in the habit of bet- 
ting: Jam his secretary: the defendant is still porter at the Union, and 
I sti/d manage his betting business: he keeps a betting list: I am not 
secretary to any one else.’ There’s nothing in ‘ High Life below Stairs’ 
up to this average: the pranks of the flunkies in the farce were flights of 
fancy in anticipation of the party-colored gentry of our days. 

Almost all the handicaps have filled full, but their popularty is jeo- 
pardized by the chicken sweepstakes fast coming into fashion. Produce 
Stakes of 10 sovs. each, half forfeit, are very killing flies for the fishers 
of men. They are, however, artificial flies; there is the seeming of a 
grace about them—they ‘ assume a virtue if they have itnot.’ But many 
of the handicaps are avowedly got up for the abstract purpose of oe. 
bling; these are your maggots wherewith your leg angles for his ‘ fools’ 
gudgeons.’ As it would be invidious to particularize, the reader is re- 
quested to apply cases to the best of his judgment. The two last Sheet 
Calendars will supply him with very pretty picking. All the stakes ad- 
vertised for Warwick and Leamington Spring Races are for 10 sovs. ; the 
same, with a solitary exception, is the case at Malton. The subscriptions 
to the Manchester Produce Stakes, 10 sovs. each, torun at three years 


that they were walking; next that theyrun; then that they fly! The 
fascination is at its height. Each one holds his breath in order to see 
them better, so many hopes arejplaced upon these noble steeds! What 
pleasure ! The Course of Chantilly! The attentivecrowd! The ladies, 
who forget to observe each other, that they may look ata horse! Bets, 
in which pride has yet more interest than fortune! This is the drama! 
This is the theatre! and for actors, you have the most beautiful, the most 
artless, the most charming, the most admirable creatures. To tell you 
victory for victory, the name of the rivals, to tell you word for word the 
details of the race, would be impossible. And, besides, how can I de- 
scribe a defeat which is decided in a quarter of asecond? How can I take 
upon myself to put in the first or second place the eager competitors of 
the'race course? Let us leave these little particulars to the sporting gen- 
tlemen, and as for us, as the French fabulist says, ne forcons point notre 
talent. 

‘ Very soon another race is announced; the race for theGoldCup. The 
cup is passed through the ranks, so that every one can see it. This time 

‘it is not a large piece of gold or silver, without shape and without style ; 
it is an elegant work, artistically formed by one of those ingenious sculp- 
ors which France alone possesses at the present day, by Antonin Moine, 
or M. Triquety, or M. Klagmon, the beloved children of Celline. The 
cup, when gained, is carried off in great triumph by the owner of the 
horse; and the same evening, under the arched roof of Chantilly, the 
winning horse, without being any the prouder for it, eats his hay from the 
golden cup, by the side of his venquilhed rivals. 

‘ But there is yet another race, and the most difficult of all. This time 
it is a struggle of man to man and horse to horse, between the owners of 
these fine steeds. On this occasion the interest is increased, for the strug- 
gle which was between horses is to be between men—there is now at once 
araceandadanger. There is a field to cross and a hedge to clear; you 
must arrive and be the first toleap. There isa costume adopted os y 
for this race, in which elegance and simplicity are happily combined ; long 
boots, buckskin indispensibles, a red silk shirt, a rich front, elegant cuffs, 


| a little velvet cap on the head, and within all this a handsome young man 


of twenty-five years of age. Thus dressed, he mounts his horse, and you 
at once see that he is its master. Our cavaliers start then at the first sig- 
nal, leaping the hedges as if they would break their own necks and kill 
their horses—such is this race. It has been brilliant, animated, hardly 
contested, and without accident. All have done their duty, the horses 
and the men.’ 

Such is an Olympic sketch after the French school— in seipso totus te- 
res atque rotundus’—from the steed eating his hay out of the cup which 
he has just won, ‘ without being any the prouder for it,’ and the cavalier 
mounted for the steeple-chase in a red silk shirt, with elegant ruffles and 
a rich front. We mount these matters differently in perfidious Albion; 
the national bias is certainly more practical than picturesque just now in 
all that concerns the Turf. I met with a passage in a leader of the 
‘ Times,’ the other morning, which—mutato nomine—would most proba- 
bly serve for an article roy wn afew yearshence. ‘We trust now 
the madness and immorality of the late disgraceful season of railway’ (Q. 
D. racing) ‘ speculation has passed away, that the public will return to 
the old weights and measures, by which the morality or immorality, the 
guilt or probity of human actions was estimated. There was, no lon 
time back, a code of ethics substituted for our old standard of right an 
wrong; and according to this,common honesty was made synonymous 
with imbecility—a detected knave might be a simpleton, but a successful 
sharper was certainly the Aristides’ (!!! what Derby was that ?) ‘ of his 
time. Men of desperate fortunes and shattered characters, who, when 
the world travels on its accustomed path, are to be seen slinking about in 





old (1853), number 57, and those to the renewal of the Great Lancashire 
Produce Sweepstakes, also 10 sovs. each, to run at two years old at the. 
Liverpool July Meeting, 1852, to 50. It must be said in praise of these | 
chicken hazards that they put stables in the way of cheap trials, and | 
those of the only satisfactory sort. I remember a few years ago walking | 
from Doncaster to the course on the Leger day with the owner of a colt | 
which had been the best of his year at two years old, and was about to | 
run for the great event of the afternoon. Of course his prospects and | 
pretensions formed the subject of our discourse. He made no question | 
about the result, and frankly told me the reason for his confidence. He 
had given a hundred guineas for a trial with The Hero, and the perform- 
ance was one which, should it be repeated that day, made the St. Leger . 
safe. The animal never had a ghance—never, in fact, showed in the run- 
ning atall. Some hard construttions, it is true, were put upon the char- | 
acter of this trial; but there was certainly no logical or equestrian ne- | 
cessity to go to sharp practice for a solution of the problem. Cheap 
stakes furnish the two things needful for the fair touchstone of a race- 
horse’s quality: his fitness to run in large fields and in public. The 
whole process of training tends to cultivate in a horse the spirit of un- 
sociableness or shyness. He is kept aloof, both at home and abroad, from 
all familiarity with his fellows; at exercise he is carefully held apart | 
from his stable companions ; and probably he has never come in contact | 
with a stranger under any circumstances till he meets one, or perhaps a 
score, at the starting post. It is easy to conceive that horses do not fore- | 
gather kindly when thus associated. Would their masters feel at ease in 
a crowd of which they had never seena single individual before in the 
course of their lives? I am persuaded these 10 sovs. Sweepstakes will be 
found one of the most practical contributions to the practical department 
of horse racing. 

I anticipate your critique, fair sir....Set an Englishman down to tur- 
key and truffles, and he’ll ask you for the natural history of subterranean 
mushrooms. Practical—methodical—ever matter-of-fact! Dulce est 
dissipere in loco—but not to John: it’s gall to him—hyssop—poison!.... 
Perhaps you are right, as to the principle, but not its application. You 
distort his instinct. He belongs to, or rather he constitutes, a class of 
moral amphibia ; he is by nature merry and wise. The canon of his so- 
cial end was written by a philosopher of the last century—‘ That man is 
deceived, who thinks to maintain a constant tenure of pleasure by a con- 
stant pursuit of sports and recreations ; for all these things, as they re- 
fresh a man when weary, so they weary him whenrefreshed.’ But if you 
must have the pleasure animal, seek it on the banks of the Seine, as nearly 
in the geographical distribution of Paris as possible. No nation under- 
stands doing nothing so well as France. This is by no means meant as 4 
reproach, it is intended as a compliment. Nihility is not a French fact. 
‘ An Englishman,’ observed a flaneur, who was discussing an ice at Tor- 
toni’s, ‘ An Englishman—of talent—can now and then contrive to live 
upon nothing ; but a Parisian can not only live upon nothing, but he can 
save money uponit.’ Therefore, why should he take any heed for the fu- 
ture? Whyshould he work? Whyshouldhethink? Hedon’t. ‘Pleas- 
ed with himself, as Goldsmith sings, he makes ‘ happiness’ his ‘ being’s 
end and aim,’ no matter what its denomination. Look upon the chivalry 
of the Champs Elysees, and you would say that the last recreational re- | 


low coffee-houses, and dodging the Sheriff's officers from the lodging-house 
they have bilked to the billiard-room, where they hope to earn the means 
of a night’s intemperance—the refuse of the hangers-on about the Stock 
Exchange and the Turf—low attorneys, the opprobrium of the name ;’ 


(The gaping gulph low in the centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is distant from the skies.) 
‘who are put in the index at the Law Institution—the off-scourings of 
our great towns—in a word, were, by a singular revolution in human af- 
fairs, for ashort time erected into a power amongst us of such efficiency, 
that their iaspirations pervaded every nook and cranny of society. Con- 
sider the history of a railway’ (racing) ‘ speculation, not as it now is, but 
as it was a short time ago, and the method in which the speculators, who 
were not contented to take rank amidst the category of mere dupes, ex- 
pected to make their money.’ 

The French Turf—such as it was—perished with the first-born of the 
Count de Neuilly ; the English Turf, as itis, will cease to be when the 
dies ire shall fall upon it—like that which has already overtaken railway 
policy. In the meanwhile, hybrid though it was, there was much to be 
met with on the Course at Chantilly that might with advantage be adopt- 
ted at our more thorough-bred meetings. Racing, as a sport, is still the 
same noble and appropriately national pastime that it was when it was 
regarded and adopted simply as parcel of a gentleman’s recreations ; the 
materials are as wholesome and palatable as ever—it is the fashion in 
which they are exhibited that does the mischief. 

‘ At simul assis 
Miscueris elixa, simul conchylia turdis ; 
Dulcia se in bilem vertent.’ 

Field sports are already on the wane. Partridge shooting has closed 
for the season, and so has that of the pheasant—‘ the flying purple,’ which 
Jules Janin, the most flowery of Dian’s disciples, says, ‘ throws gold and 
azure into the air.’ Game has fallen into the hands of the sons of Zeruiah, 
as Sidney Smith called the lawyers: between these gentry and the Phi- 
lanthropists well may we exclaim with Byron— 

‘Oh! nut-brown partridges—ah! brilliant pheasant” 
their days seem numbered in the land. A newspaper of a recent date 
contained the following paragraph :— 

‘ The Game Laws.—In consequence of the tenantry under Lord John 
Scott complaining of the damage done by the game to their crops, &c., his 
lordship has destroyed the whole of his extensive preserves in Warwick- 
shire, dismissed his keepers, and given directions to the tenants to keep 
the game down by shooting all that they see on the land in their occupa- 

His lordship certainly could not have devised a more radical remedy. 
‘ Because thou art virtuous, shall there be no more cakes and ale?” The 
booths of silver hazard have disappeared from our race-courses ; the thim- 


ble rig is taboo’d ; the birds of pleasant plumage, that win us early to the. 


field, and welcome us late at the board, are destined to become smaller by 
degrees, while they share the fortune of bustards. 


‘Si quis nunc querat Quo res hee pertinet? Illuc: 
Dum vitant’ 


ulation than he is aware of. Atcertain periods, according to this gentle- | source of La Belle Nation would be the Turf. You would be wrong. | &e., &e. ; for which (for the sake of courtesy,) we say vide Horace, Sat. 
man, there breaks out in Great Britain a furious fever, caused by a surfeit , When the gallant Duc d’Orleans set upa racing stud, and imported a; Lib. i. 2, ver. 24. 


of money ‘ There would seem,’ he says, ‘ to be something like a law for | 
these visitations periodically. The intervals at which they occur, more-_ 
over, are circles of ten years; that is, if no great political convulsion 
should take place (such as the wars of thg French revolution) to disturb 
and displace all ordinary transactions and their legitimate influences ; it 
would 7 gerd as if a plethora of money will be forthcoming every tenth 
year, and give rise toan excess of speculation and gambling in some 
new-fangled scheme for making a fortune ina moment.’ He goes on to 
show how we were in a state of heyday hope and confidence when we had | 
succeeded in beating Boney. But scarcely had we tasted the glory ere | 
the panic of 1815 overtook us. To this succeeded the memorable epochs | 
of °25, 35, and °45, during each of which millions were lost and won. | 
Since the last of these eruptions not half the mysterious interval has _ 
elapsed, it is true; but, barring accidents, according to Mr. Hardcastle’s 
theory, there is a crisis not far off. ‘ In the whole there is but one thing,’ 
he tells us, ‘ that seems to be certain: it is a necessary precedent of a 
plethora of money, and a consequent mania, that we should have at least. 
two good harvests in succession. All other things may favor the grand | 
result, but there is no way of giving money to the masses until the plenty | 
which springs from a good harvest has spread throughout the land. | 
When the wants of all classes have been supplied, when there is comfort 
and something over among the poor, then you really may count on a na- 
tional surplus ; and when that point has been obtained, you may be pret- 
ty sure that the whole population, high and low, will soon fall to play at 
itch-and-toss with their loose money.’....Should the year on which we 
ave entered, in its rural and commercial relations, resemble that which 
has so lately expired, the protests of protectionists notwithstanding, our 
public will ‘ make their game.’ The million will have a shy with its su- 
perfluous capital—heads or tails—what’s the odds so long as you’re hap- 
by ? Benevolence should begin at home; people who don’t know what to 
o with their cash might as well be ad the trouble of exporting it to 
the banks of the Neva or the Danube. There's Tattersall’s within a 
threepenny ride of the Bank. By-and-bye Free Trade will supply bread 
at the cost of baking it; already all descriptions of animal and vegeta- 
ble food, as wellas ‘chickens,’ are ‘ produced by steam.” The monetary 
epidemic is a matter of course. It will visit us with greater intensity 
than ever. Where will it exhaust its force? Peradventure it will ‘have 


| 
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| 





Newmarket taste and George Edwards, all Paris, all France, became pos- 
sessed by a passion for Olympics. But not a Anglaise. So for such as | 
object to hints about trials and training, about sweepstakes and handi-— 
caps, the handicraft of the sport, here is the sketch of a meeting at Chan- 
tilly, from a pen dipped in the essence of the Italian Boulevards.... 

‘On the day of which I speak, Chantilly had an unusual appearance of 
fete. All rich Paris, the Paris of the idle and the young, who know how 
to make even their leisure and their follies useful, had repaired to the vast | 
pelouse. The forest was as animated as at its most brilliant fetes of Saint | 
Huberi; the stables had re-assumed all their importance and summoned | 
all their pride. It was the day of great pains and great acclamations, an 
hour of complete i for the horses, for the young men, and for the 
ladies—three aris#¢racies which agree admirably well. The arena was 
the turf of Chantilly, a turf covered with Olympic glory—saving the 
dust. The tents had been erected since the morning ; the road was traced, 
the goal was marked out beforehand. In the stables, in their magnificent 
stalls, the eager coursers, impatient for glory, pawed the earth with their 
feet, and displayed the flashing eye, the open nostril, the mane flowing in 
the wind.’ (Widdicombe! Read this: and put on a second immortality. ) 
‘Soon the trumpets began. It is time to arrive, for the arena will open 
to the very moment. The hurry is great—the eagerness unanimous—the 
confusion complete! The brilliant calash arrives post, laden with fea- 
thers, flowers, and sweet smiles; the peasant comes at a hand trot on his 
little horse, carrying his young daughter behind him, as curious and ani- 
mated as if she were going toa ball. Long wicker vehicles come walking, 
bearing whole families, rich farmers, who from the height of their cariole 
see without envy those beautiful ladies in the silken calash. Here all ve- 
hicles rank alike; here all horses are equal, the dragoon’s horse and the 
laborer’s. But at last every one is in his place. We now only wait the 
heroes of the entertainment—the princes of the day. Sound, ye trum- 
pets! and you herald, open the field! 

‘What adrama! What effects! What assembled beauties of different 
kinds! What vigor! How boldly the nimble coursers throw themselves 
into the field! What power, what energy! You see them—now you see 
them no longer! They leap forwards: you think it is the race. No, it is 
mere play. They ran a league to take breath. Thus they try the field; 
— recognize the earth: they look at the men; they look at each other, 
an 





itall in the ring.’ Out of the ruin of agriculture, from th k of 
tillage, shall the turf become rich even to rankness. Ta lieu of George 





admire each other, and really think that the palm will be difficult to 


Sporting circles are promised, a steeple-chase in France during the 
spring. Some three or four hundred ponnds will be the premium for ex- 
porting a few of our cracks of cross country racing, which, added to the 
‘ lark,’ will serve ‘ pour passer le temps, but no betting can be relied on. 
Money is scarce at the other side of the British Channel just now ; be- 
sides, Frenchmen are aware what a‘ pull’ Englishmen have in all turf 
affairs, especially in steeple-chasing. They are afraid of St. George and 
the drag-on. At home weshall be pretty busy in that line—I mean stee- 


| ple-chasing—during the current month. The last day but one of it will 


see the celebration of the ‘Grand National’ of that ilk, on the Aintree 
course, juxta Liverpool. This is certainly the grand gala of that pastime, 
albeit the line run over is about one of the worst devoted to the purpose. 
It is, perhaps, the best as regards the company ; but the animals engaged 
can truly say to the occupants of the Grand Stand, as the frogs did to the 
boys in the fable, ‘ What is sport to you, is death to us.’ 

As in this country the supply is always contrived so as to meet the de- 
mand, if indeed it does not go beyond it, so to minister to the taste for 
speculation, we hear an announcement of a new establishment in the vi- 
cinity of St. James’s ‘ to enable gentlemen to effect their betting transac- 
tions without being under the necessity of visiting various localities.’ 
Among the conveniences which it affords to members, or subscribers, or 
whatever they are to be denominated, who invest their two guineas annu- 
ally, are, that ‘arrangements will be made to appoint persons, giving 
proper security, to whom money may be sent for the purpose of backing 

orses or for settling accounts.’ It is to be observed that, according to 
the new method of doing business on the turf, the pobre when it takes 
two hundred to one, or any trifling odds of the kind, is required to post 
the money then and there ; in other words, the backer pays the round bet- 
‘ter fifty pounds in ready money for being permitted to give him credit for 
ten thousand—and if that be not liberal dealing what may be the mean- 
ing of tick? Besides the privilege of advancing their cash, the patrons 
will be under the protection ofa committee of gentlemen, ‘to whom all 
matters of dispute will be referred, (they are likely to have a pleasant 
berth of it,) and whose decision will be final.” Will it? First let us 
know, gentlemen of the committee, the nature of the troops you propose 
to maintain, your strength in artillery, and something about your naval 
force. 

The idea is a smart one, but if the promoters of the scheme are setting 





gain. At the given signal, they suddenly start.. At first you would think 





to work bona fide, they will be swallowed up and digested in a week; and 
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if they mean ‘ the other way,’ tho they have as many dodges ready 
nin ont dried as would furnish —- plant’ of a railway director, there 
are men in the ring will step over their heads into the first floor windows 
while they are knocking at the hall door. It is only within the last month 
or two that the prophets have come out strong in the advertisement line. 
Where you used to read of sweeps and lotteries, now you see the notices 
of soothsayers ; who, for sums varying from half-a-dozen postage-stamps 
to one pound one, will inform gents of enterprise and spirit, what will 
win the Derby for any number of years, and OW the horses for the Ches- 
ter Cup will be placed in ditto. This looked like work, and consequently 
some one ‘ beat it. How do you suppose? As thus—‘ The advertiser 
having purchased the “tips” of Nimrod, Orlando, Hotspur, Highfiyer, 
Solon, &c., will give his own advice, and all their -‘ tips” also, on receipt 
of three-and-sixpence in postage-stamps! That’s perfect, until some 
one ‘ tops’ it. There’s not a neater touch of the sheer in ‘Gil Blas’ or 
« Jonathan Wild,’ but it will get the go-by presently. Now what sort of 
chance will our Committee of Gentlemen have with such customers, and 
competition like this ? : 

How refreshing it is to turn from this company of ragamuffins, to the 
contemplation of an English gentleman at his recreations! I say an 
English gentleman, not in an invidious spirit, but because the sports pe- 
culiar to this country have less of personal reference or individuality, so 
to speak: than those of any other. Their out-door character has, no 
doubt, a good deal to do with this, but so also has the national repugnance 
to exclusiveness. We won’t suffer a man to be hanged in a private party. 
Our race-courses, our meets of hounds, our coursing clubs, our cricket 
matches, our regattas—all our national sports, in short, are emblematic 
of our idiosyncracy, as I have already observed. They are more, how- 
ever, than this. Though indebted for their popularity to natural causes, 














blood royal when we should once be in the water. 
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II.,’ he added, ‘how do you come to be Emperor? Tell me that. Yon 
cannot pull as many pounds asI on the main-topsail-halyards; you are 
not so tall as1; your nose isa pug, and mine is a cut-water ; and how do 
= anry to be a “‘brigand,” with that thin pair of spars! A brigand, 
in 

‘ Braganza, you mean,’ said I, willing to correct the rhetoric of so 
fierce a republican, and, by so doing, chastise his censoriousness. 

‘ Braganza! bragger it is,’ he replied; ‘and a bragger, indeed. See 
that feather in his cap! See how he struts in that coat! He may well 
wear a green one, top-mates—he’s a green looking swab at the best.’ 

‘ Hush, Jonathan,’ said 1; ‘ there’s the First Luff looking up. Be still! 
the Emperor will hear you;’ and I put my hand on his mouth. 

‘Take your hand away, White-Jacket,’ he eried; ‘ there’s no law up 
aloft here. I say, you Emperor—you green-horn in the green coat, there 


of homeward-bounders I have onmy jowls! Don Pedro,eh? What’s 
that, after all, but plain Peter—reckoned a shabby name in my country. 
Damn me, White-Jacket, I wouldn’t call my dog Peter 

‘Clap a stopper on your jaw-tackle, will you?’ cried Ringbolt, the 
pie on the other side of him, ‘ You'll be getting us all into darbies for 
this.’ 

‘I won’t trice up my red rag for nobody,’ retorted Jonathan. ‘So you 
had better take a round turn with yours, Ringbolt, and let me alone, or 
Pll fetch you such a swat over your figure-head, you'll think a Long 
Wharf truck-horse kicked you with all four shoes on one hoof! You Em- 
peror—you counter-jumping son of a gun—cock your weather eye up 
aloft here, and see your betters! Isay, top-mates, he ain’t any Emperor 
at all—I’m the rightful Emperor. Yes, by the Commodore’s boots! they 





though adopted mainly as recreative resources, in many, if not indeed in 
all of them, there is a higher purpose. It needs no one should rise from 
the dead to point out the social degree in which rowing and cricketing 
are superior to billiards and chess. It has been said that man multiplies 
himself in the ratio of the languages of which he makes himself the mas- 
ter; to which might have been added, that every vigorous exercise and 
accomplishment he acquires is so much placed to the credit side of his 
physical capital. One may never be exposed to the danger of drowning ; 
but should the chance befall, it would be useful to know how to swim. 
Men do not hunt to acquire the science of riding, but it is very certain 
that the field is a better school for horsemanship than the Park. Haply 
you have passed the bridge which joins Eton to Windsor ; looking upon 
the river beneath, on either side graceful boats are seen navigated by 
youthful crews, full of the ecstacy of life’s spring. The hearts of these 
premature mariners are bent upon the sport—the taste growing with 
their growth, and strengthening with their strength. Years wear on, 
and you see them transformed to brave manhood. Watch their habits, 
and in but few will you miss the fruits of jthe harvest early sown. The 
Eton boy is the senator whom the state delights to honor: the wherry is 
now a yacht wherein 
‘ He moves the monarch of her peopled deck.’ 

Reader, it was on the 28th of July, 1849, that a bark was seen on the 
Mackensie, ‘ threading her way through the ice.’ It was upon that day 
that she reached the latitude of 72° 51’, the highest latitude yet attained 
by English ship. Reader! that vessel was an English pleasure boat, called 
any ‘The Nancy Dawson" London Sporting Magazine for Feb. 


A SHORE EMPEROR ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR. 








stole me out of my cradle here in the palace at Rio, and put that green- 
hornin my place. Aye, you timber-head, you, I’m Don Pedro II., and 
by good rights you ought to be a main-top-man here, with your fist in a 
tar-bucket! Look you, I say, that crownof yours ought to be on my 
head; or, if you don’t believe that, just heave it into the ring once, and 
see who’s the best man.’ 

‘ What’s this hurra’s nest here aloft” cried Jack Chase, coming up the 
t’-gallant rigging from the top-sail yard. ‘Can’t you behave yourself, 
royal-yard-men, when an Emperor’s on board ?” 

‘It’s this here Jonathan,’ answered Ringbolt ; ‘he’s been blackguard- 
ing the young nob in the green coat, there. He says Don Pedro stole his 

at.’ 

‘How ? 

‘Crown, he means, noble Jack,’ said a top man. 

‘ Jonathan don’t call himselfan Emperor, does he ? asked Jack. 

‘ Yes,’ cried Jonathan ; ‘that green-horn, standing there by the Com- 
modore, is sailing under false colors; he’s an impostor, I say; he wears 
my crown.’ 

‘Ha! ha! laughed Jack, now seeing into the joke, and willing to hu- 
mor it; ‘though I’m born a Briton. haw. yet, by the mast! these Don 
Pedros are all Perkin Warbecks. But I say, Jonathan, my lad, don’t 
pipe your eye now about the loss of your crown; for look you, we all 
wear crowns, from our cradles to our graves, and though in double-dar- 
bies in the brig, the Commodore himself can’t unking us.’ 

‘A riddle, noble J ack.’ 

‘Nota bit; every man who has a sole to his foot has a crown to his 
head. Here’s mine; and sosaying, Jack, removing his tarpaulin, exhi- 
bited a bald spot, just about the bigness of a crown-piece, on the summit 
| of his curly and classical head. 
| 


{A characteristic chapter from Herman Melville’s forthcoming ‘ White-Jacket ; or, the | 


World in a Man-of-War,’ in the Literary World.] 





While we lay in Rio, we sometimes had company from shore; but an 
unforeseen honor awaited us. One day, the young Emperor, Don Pedro 
II., and suite—making a circuit of the harbor, and visiting all the men- 
of-war in rotation—at last condescendingly visited the Neversink. 

— He came in a splendid barge, rowed by thirty African slaves, who, after 

the Brazilian manner, in concert rose upright to their oars at every 

stroke ; then sank backward again to their seats with a simultaneous 
oan. 

He reclined under a canopy of yellow silk, looped with tassels of green, 
the national colors. At the stern waved the Brazilian flag, bearing a 
large diamond figure in the centre, emblematical, perhaps, of the mines 
of precious stones in the interior; or, it may be, a magnificent portrait of 
the famous ‘ Portuguese diamond’ itself, which was found in Brazil, in 
the district of Tejuco, on the banks of the Rio Belmonte. 

We gave them a grand salute, which almost made the ship’s live-oak 
knees knock together with the tremendous concussions. We manned the 
yards, and went through a long ceremonial of paying the Emperor ho- 
mage. Republicans are often more courteous to royalty than royalists 
themselves. But doubtless this springs from a noble magnanimity. 

At the gangway, the Emperor was received by our Commodore in per- 
son, arrayed in his most resplendent coat and finest French epaulets. 
His servant had devoted himself to. polishing every button that morning 
with rotten-stone and rags—your sea air is a sworn foe to metallic gloss- 
es; whence it comes that the swords of sea-officers have, of late, so rust- 
ed in their scabbards that they are with difficulty drawn. 

It was a fine sight to see this Emperor and Commodore onqmnating 
each other. Both wore chapeaux-de-bras, and both continually wave 
them. By instinct, the Emperor knew that the venerable personage be- 
fore him was as much a monarch afloat as he himself was ashore. Did 
not our Commodore carry the sword of state by his side? For though 
not borne before him, it must have been a sword of state, since it looked 
far too lustrous to have been his fighting sword. That was naught but a 
limber steel blade, with a plain, serviceable handle, like the handle of a 
slaughter-house knife. 

Who ever saw a star when the noon sun was in sight? But you sel- 
dom see a king without satellites. In the suite of the youthful Emperor 
came a princely train; so brilliant with gems, that they seemed just 
emerged from the mines of the Rio Belmonte. 

You have seen cones of crystallized salt? Just so flashed these Portu- 
guese Barons, Marquises, Viscounts, and Counts. Were it not for their 
titles, and being seen in the train of their lord, you would have sworn 
they were eldest sons of jewellers all, who had run away with their 
fathers’ cases on their backs. 

Contrasted with these lamp-lustres of Barons of Brazil, how waned the 


‘TAKING THE CENSUS.’—PART III. 


From ‘A Ride with Olid Kit Huncker, and other Sketches.” 
BY J. J. HOOPER, AUTHOR OF ‘SIMON SUGGS,’ ETC. 


Those who have done us the honor of reading our stories about ‘ Ta- 
king the Census’—a duty we performed in the year 1840, in the coun- 
ty of Tallapoosa—will me recollect that our old friend, Kit Kune- 
ker, as he put us to bed, on the night of the big frolic at his house, ex- 
acted a promise that we would visit him again, short!y thereafter; pro- 
mising us, on his part, that he would ride all over the settlement with us, 
an# more especially that he would go with us to the house of Jim Kent, 
whose sister, Becky, was so ugly ‘that the flies wouldn’t light on her 
face,’ and about whose going to mill, he assured me, there was a very 
pleasant story to be told. 

Poor old Kit! But the other day we saw him—and how altered by 
the lapse of a few years! His head has become white; his figure more 
bent ; and his laughing old face—merry still !—was furrowed with an hun- 
dred additional wrinkles. His eye, too, was dull—had lost the twinkle 
that used so mischievously to light up his countenance And then, too, 
he walked with a staff, and when he went to mount ‘ Fiddler Bill,’ he 
said, ‘help me, ’squire,’ instead of vaulting into the saddle as of yore !— 
‘ Thank you, ’squire. God bless your Union heart—Old Hickory and the 
Union forever! I’m gittin’ old now, ’squire, and can’t git about, like I 
used to’—the old man sighed— Fiddler Bill is old, too,—notice how grey 
his face is—we’re all gittin’ old—yer aunt Hetty as well ’s the rest; and 
God bless yer soul, ’squire,’ (here the old man warmed into animation,) 
she’s uglier than ever—uglier than the devil! he! he! ya! ya! Its 
wuth while coming, jist to take alook at her! With that old long bonnet 
on’—here the old fellow bent down on his horse’s neck in a paroxysm of 
laughter—‘he! he! hea! ya! ya! and her mouth skrooched up, ya! ya! 
the go-h-meetin’ way, I’ll be cust ef she aint so bad to look atit, its enuff 
to fotch sickness in the family! But,’ he added, wiping the tears from 
his eyes, ‘’squire! I’m old now, yer Aunt Hetty’s old, and Fiddler Bill is 
old—all old! old! old! Ah me? 

But we are disgressing. It was of our Ride with old Kit, in 1840, that 
we began to write—and not of his chattering in 1849. 

We went to old Kit’s house on the day appointed, at a very early hour, 
et the old fellow waiting for us, with ‘ Fiddler Bill’ hitched at the 
sash. 

‘ You can’t see yer Aunt Hetty, ’squire,’ he said, for she’s laid up with 
a pain in her jaw. It’s swelled mighty bad enny how, and makes her look 
so much better, ’twouldn’t be no curiosity to see her now—so we may as 
well ride. Another time when she’s at herself—and her ‘ ugly’ out in 
full bloom, Vll show her to you—he! he! yah! That bonnet o’ hern, 
too, hits some. ’Taint like nothin’ ever growed, except the baskets the 





Look you, Don Pedro holdin on to the mane, and the ge ‘wo! 
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Jim.come.to the ground ca-wh 
the ground, complainin’ mightily 
have the-horse on no terms— 
sudden, we shouldn’t haye. e 
axed me ef I haienny 6 
nis ae he! he! is 
he got it from, onless its a judgement on 
ugly! yah! yah! ; 
Seein’ the stranger was aggravated ’bout the Injuns, I draps in then, 
myself, and tells him I'd give him ‘old Cuss,’ even drag, for the roan; 
and we made the trade mighty quick, for he had the Injun ager ’twell his 
eyes was big as sassers! ell, we chan saddles and bridles, and 
while I was gearin’ up Fiddler Bill, he couldn’t—but ’squire, what do 
you reckon it was he could do? 








—look you, you can’t raise a pair of whiskers yet; and see whatapair, ‘ Can’t guess,’ we replied. 
| Well, bust me wide open, ef he knowed how to put the bridle on his 


horse! I’ve seen men that was ig’nant, before, but he was the wust off 
| with it, l ever seed. He didn’t know whether the bits went behind the 
years, or into the mouth—blamed ef he did ! 


| Finally, at last, he got mounted, and jogged off—you remember what 
I told you ’bout the saw-mill gate—well that’s the way old Cuss rattled 
| his buttons. He was the most lonesome-lookin’ critter, a-settin’ on that 
old horse, with his new saddle and bridle, that ever I seed! As soon as 
he got cleverly out o’ sight, Jim gin two or three Injun whoops, and 
people did say in Dudleyville, whar he poet that night, that he got 
thar in mighty reasonable, good time! So that’s the way, ’squire, I come 
by Fiddler Bill—aint it Bill ? whereupon Fiddler pricked up his ears, 
but said nothing. 

About this time, we arrived at a mean-looking shanty, and calling, 
were answered by a man who came out to us. It was Jim Blake. 

‘ Here’s the sensis-taker,’ said Uncle Kit. 

‘ D—n the sensis-taker,’ was the blunt reply. 

‘Don’t say that, Jim,’ returned Uncle Kit; ‘he’s a good little Union 
*squire Mr. Van Buren’s sent round to take ‘count of the cloth and 
chickens, jist to see ef the wimmin’s sprightly.’ 

‘IT don’t care a dried-apple d—n, for him nor Mr. Van Buren nother,’ 
said Mr. Blake: ‘ Mr. Van Buren is gittin too cussed smart enny way— 
my opinion is he’s a measly hog !” 

‘Son! son! exclaimed old Kit, depricatingly, ‘ don’t talk that way. 
Van Buren’s the Union President, and Old Hickory says he’ll do!’ 

: Pn don’t care who says he’ll do—I’m gwine to vote for Harrison—see ef 
on’t? 

Uncle Kit was struck dumb, and after obtaining a list of the family 
with much difficulty, we rode away. 

‘’Squire,’ said the old man, after a long silence, ‘ that fellow’s talk 
goes to my heart. 4 little more and he’d a cussed old Hickory ! and ef 
he had, by the God that made me, I’d a tore his liver out !—Old Kit was 
highly excited. He continued—‘to think that a boy I’ve raised in a man- 
ner, that I’ve told all about old Hickory and the Union and New Orleans 
and the Horse Shoe, should ’a turned round and come to be a JVullifier / 
Aint thar no way’—he asked, as if musing—‘ we could fix to git that poor 
fool boy strait agin ? 

We soon got into the thickest of the Union Creek settlement, and from 
house to house, through the Smiths, the Hearns, the Folsoms, the Narons, 
the Dabbses and the Rollinses, Uncle Kit carried us with a speed that 
was most gratifying. He joked the old women, kissed the girls and fon- 
dled the children ; and where the slightest indisposition was manifested 
to give the desired information, he settled the difficulty at once, by the 
magic words, ‘ Union—old Hickory.’ 


_‘ Its a blessed thing, squire,’ he said, ‘to have a man’s friends all of the 
right sort. Here’s my people that I brought from Georgy—cuss that boy 
Blake, I’ll give him a reg’lar talk, next Sunday ; and ef that don’t do I’ll 
make his wife quit him—all my people, as I was sayin’, that love the 
Union and vote like one man! [I tell you, it’s old Union Crick that keeps 
the Nullifiers down in Tallapoosy 

As old Kit was indulging in these pleasant reflections and remarks, we 
reached the ford of the creek, where we were to cross to get into the river 
settlement. 

‘ Right here,’ said the old man, as we reached the middle of the stream 
—‘ was where Becky Kent ketcht it; but she lives right up thar, a piece, 
and I’ll see ef I can’t devil her into tellin’ you ’bout it. She’s as old and 
as ugly—mighty nigh—as yer Aunt Hetty: butshe has a mighty notion 
of courtin’, and ef you’ll sidle up to her, it ll please her so well, her 
tongue will git to goin’ and she couldn’t hold that story back, ef she 
wanted to.’ 

A very few minutes brought us to the residence of Mr. James Kent, 
the brother of the spinster Becky. Unfortunately—or perhaps fortu- 
nately for our heart—the presiding goddess was not at home; and hay- 
ing made. the proper entries on our books, from information furnished by 
Mr Kent, we again mounted and pursued our way. 

‘ Did you see,’ asked Uncle Kit, ‘that old snuff bottle and them nasty 
breshes, stickin’ in the cracks of the logs? Well, its on the count of 
sich, that Becky got in the crick, that time. Ill tell you ’bout it, my- 
self, long as we didn’t see her.’ 

‘See, I had allies cused Becky of snuff, but the lyin’ heiffer never 
would own to it. So one day, as I was ridin’ long the road, t’other side 
of the crick, I hearn a noise betwixt the bray of the Jack and the squeal 
of a pea-fowl, and in a minnit, I knowed it was somebody in distress—so 
I hurried on. When I got to the crick, what should it be but scrawny 
Becky Kent, settin’ on a bag o’ corn, on her old blind horse, and him a 
standin’ stock-still in the middle of the ford.’ 

‘ Becky,’ ses I, ‘ what in natur are you doin’ thar? Why don’t you come 
along out ? 

‘Ses she, / can’t—don’t yousee how I’m fixed ” 

‘Then I looked more perticlar and seed how ’twas. The horse had 
stopped to drink, and Becky had let go the bridle, and when she tried to 
git it agin, the bag slipped furder over to the side she warn’t a settin’ 
| on—so when T got thar, she had let all go but the bag, and she was a set- 
| tin’ on one eend o’ that leanin’ forward, and with her hands behind her, 
| 











one toeach side o’ the bag, a’ pullin’ agin the weight of the big eend, 
*twell her face was as red asa gobbler’s snout. “T'was a reg’lar dead 
| strain—the weight of Beck and the Jittle eend of the bag, agin the big 
/eend—and, I tell you, she had to lean well forward to keep from goin’ 


gold lace of our barons of the frigate, the officers of the gun-room! and | Injin wimmin makes to tote their young ones in!’ And the old rascal . over backwards "’ 


compared with the long, jewel-hilted rapiers of the Marquises, the little 
dirks of our cadets of noble houses—the middies—looked like gilded ten- 
penny nails in their girdles. 

But there they stood! Commodore and Emperor, Lieutenants and Mar- 
<quises, middies and pages! The brazen band on the poop struck up; the 
marine guard presented arms ; and high aloft, looking down on this scene, 
all the people vigorously hurraed. A top-man next me on the main-royal- 
yard removed his hat, and diligently manipulated his headin honor of 
the event ; but he was so far out of sight in the clouds, that this ceremo- 
uy went for nothing. 

A great pity it was, that in addition to all these honors, that admirer 
of Portuguese literature, Viscount Strangford, of Great Britain—who, I 
believe, once went out Ambassador Extraordinary to the Brazils—it was 
@ pity that he was not present on this occasion to yield his tribute of ‘A 
Stanza to Braganza!’ For our royal visitor was an undoubted Braganza, 
allied to nearly all the great families of Europe. His grandfather, John 
VI., had been king of Portugal; his own sister, Maria, _was now its 
queen. He was, indeed, a distinguished young gentleman, entitled to 
ae consideration, and that ocudlinection was most cheerfully accorded 

im. 

He wore a green dress-coat, with one regal morning-star at the breast, 
and white pantaloons. In his chapeau was a single, bright, golden-hued 
feather of the Imperial Toucan fowl, a magnificent, omnivorous, broad- 
billed bandit bird of prey, a native of Brazil. Its perch is on the loftiest 
trees, whence it looks down upon all humbler fowls, and, hawk-like, flies 
at their throats. The Toucan once formed part of the savage regalia of 
the Indian caciques of the country, and, upon the establishment of the 
empire, was symbolically retained by the Portuguese sovereigns. 

His Imperial Majesty was yet in his youth ; rather corpulent, if any- 
thing, with a care-free, pleasant face, and a polite, indifferent, and easy 
address. His manners, indeed, were entirely unexceptionable. 

Now here, thought I, is a very fine lad, with very fine prospects before 
him. He is supreme Emperor of all these Brazils; he has no stormy 
night-watches to stand; he can lay abed of mornings just as long as he 
pleases. Any gentleman in Rio would be proud of his personal acquaint- 
ance, and the prettiest girl in all South America would deem herself ho- 
nored with the least glance from the acutest angle of his eye. 

Yes; this young Emperor will have a fine time of this life, even so long 
as he condescends to exist. Every one jumps to obey him: and see, as I 
live, there is an old nobleman in his suite—the Marquis d’Acarty they call 
him, old enough to be his dfather—who, in the hot sun, is standing 
bareheaded before him, while the Emperor carries his hat on his head. 

‘I suppose that old gentleman, now,’ said a young New England tar 
beside me, ‘ would consider it a great honor to put on his Royal Majesty’s 
boots; and yet, White-Jacket, if yonder Emperor and I were to strip and 


longhed at his wife and her bonnet, until the woods rang again. 
alking our horses leisurely along the road leading down the creek to 
the river, Uncle Kit, tapping his steed lightly across the neck with his 
switch, began, as he had promised, to tell us how he obtained him. 
Yousee, ’squire, me and my Jim was a haulin’ a load of whiskey u 
from Wetumpky, in the spring of ’36, and we had a mighty dull old 
horse under the saddle. The like of him never was on the yeth for hard 
trottin’. He was powerful hard. You’ve set and watched a saw-mill gate 
jerk up and down, like it was goin’ into fits? Well, that was his motion 
adzactly. Ses Jim, one day, Daddy I’m gwine to swop ‘ old cuss’ off, fust 
chance I git. Ses I, nobody’s fool enough to give you any thing better’n 
an old cow for him. Ses he, you'll see.—Well ’twarn’t long afore we 
ketcht uP with a traveller—it was in the piney woods ’twixt Oakfuskee 
and Dudleyville—walkin’ and leadin’ his horse, which was Fiddler Bill. 
Pll tell you ’squire’—old Kit raised his voice and gesticulated vehement- 
ly—‘ he was a horse then—none o’ your little greys,’ as Homer Hinds ses 
—buta reg’lar horse with head and legs like a deer, a body like a barrel, 
and put up like a jack-screw. He was jist rizin’ four year old. fat, and 
hilt his head like the Queen of Sheby! 


Norrud raised man and talked mighty proper—he said his horse was ‘very 
rested’—which you might see, he had been layin’ by corn and fodder for 
some time—and had throwed him and disculpated his shoulder a’ most! 
Then he axed us about the Injuns—this was jist afore the infernal devils 
began ther devilment, and the thing had leaked out and was talked of, all 
over the country—and Jim seein’ he was afeared of them too, let on like 
they was mighty thick and hostile in them woods. 

‘Stranger,’ says he, ‘what would you do ef you was to see a red-skin 

epin’ from behind that big pine yonder—and you afeard o’ your 

orse.’ 

‘God only knows,’ ses the Yanky. 

‘ Well now I’ll tell you,’ ses Jim, ‘ thar’s a horse under that saddle’— 
p’intin’ to ‘old Cuss’—‘ that could take you outen the way like goose- 
grease !—How’ll you trade ” 

The Yanky let on like he tho’t his horse was the most vallyble, but 
Jim out-talked him to deth. He praised old Cuss, ’twell I had to go be- 
hind the wagin and laugh. Bime-by ses he, ‘ain’t that a Injun holler,’ 
and with that the stranger looked white, and axed Jim how he'd trade ” 

‘ You must give me ten dollars to boot,’ ses Jim. 

‘ But my horse is the most vallyble,’ ses the Yanky. 

‘ He ain’t half-broke,’ ses Jim, ‘ and I’d be ’most afeared to ride him— 
let’s see 

With that Jim gits on the roan, and tetched him in the flank with the 


So Jim bantered the stranger purty quick for a swap—but fust we | 
found out he was walkin’ bekase he was afeard of his horse. He was a | 


| I bulged into the crick and got purty close to Becky, butit was so 
| funny I couldn’t fetch myself to help her, but tho’t ’d devil hur a little, 
| as she set. So ses], makin’ a fine bow, 


| ‘ My honey, my love, 


Pp. My turtle dove, 


Will you take it amiss, 
Ef I give you a kiss.’ 


But I hadn’t no idee of kissin’ of her—but only wanted to devil her a 
little. At last, I seen an old mustard bottle stickin’ from out her bosom, 
_and ses I, Miss Becky will you give your Uncle Kit a pinch of snuff? 
Ses she, help me for the Lord’s sake—I’m mighty nigh gin out—and 
| squire she was on a tremenjus strain! ButI thor I'd plague her some, 
‘and after cuttin of some shines, I made a motion to snatch at the bottle 
0’ snuff !—She gin a little jerk back !—the big eend got a start !—still she 
hilt her grip with both hands !—and the next thing, somethin’ riz in the 
air, like a small cloud of calico and dry corn-stalks '/—and the durn- 
_dest ca-slosh on t’other side of the horse, that ever you heerd! A— 
|waugh! What sloshin’ ’” ; 

‘Horraw, Becky! rise gall! I was lookin’ t’other way! ses I, for / 
knowed she was ’shamed! 1 laughed, however, and she mighty nigh 
cussed !” 

* Oh, you’re a sweet little mare-maid, now, ses I.’ 

‘ You’re a drotted old hog, ses she.’ ; 

‘My honey, my love, my turtle dove, don’t git mad with yer Uncle 
Kit, ses 1; but it all wouldn’t do, and the heiffer never got in a good hu- 
mor with me *twell I met her in the road one Sunday, and pursuaded 
her, I was goin’ to send Jim to see her.’ 

‘ Did you send him ? , ae 

‘ Yes, and the fust thing the fool said to her, was, he’d a gin his years 
to’a seen her heels fly up, that time, in the crick! he! he! yah! yah! 
That busted things to the devilagin, and me and Becky ain’t more’n half 
friendly now! ‘ r 

After going through the entire settlement, with great ease and celeri- 
ty—thanks to Uncle Kit’s assistance—we took the back track to Mr. 
Kuncker’s. It was quite dark when we arrived. As Uncle Kit threw 
down our saddles in his porch, said he: ‘I didn’t tell you ‘squire to-day, 
about how old Henry Teel larnt to make soap out’n sa/ sody, and how he 
sold the reseet to old Mrs. Spr »and what a devil of a paddlin’ the 
old woman gin him with the battlin’ stick, when she found the soap would 
shrink—did I? Well come in and we'll take a sip of branch-water, and 
I'll norate it to you. Hello, old woman—is yer face swelled enny better 
yet ?—Here’s the ’squire—the little blessed Union ’squire—comeiio see 
you! Ef you can’t git out’n bed tocome yerself, make one of the gals 


| 
| 
| 





heel that was on t’other side from the st r, and the horse bein nate- 





jump overboard for a bath, it would be hard telling which was of the 


rally playful, you see, went to kickin’ up and rearin’ and squealin’; Jim 
@ 


fetch yer old bonnet out—that ’ll be some amusement ! Walk in ’squire, 
and take a seat in yer old Union Uncle’s house” 












































RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Mempnis, Tenn...... Jockey Club = ge doemangy first week in May. 
Nasnviie, Tenn.... Nashville Course, a ee, first Tuesday, 7th May. 

a S Walnut Course, Spring Meeting, third Tuesday, 21st May. 
New Or.eans. La.... Metairie Course, J. Club Sp Meeting. Tuesday, 19th March. 

“é se “ ¥ Second J. C. §. Meeting, Thursday, 28th March. 

New York........-- Union Course, L. I., Trotting Meeting, in April and May. 
Provivence, R, I..... Washington Trotting Course, Wednesday, May 29. 
Sr. Hyacintue. Can.. Sweepstakes, August, 1850. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

Game Laws.—A bill to prevent the destruction of small and harmless 
birds, has passed the New Jersey Legislature. It prohibits persons from 
destroying, except on their own premises, under penalty of $5, any of 
the following description of birds or their eggs, viz: the night or mos- 
quito hawk, chimney swallow, barn swallow, martin or swift, whip-poor- 
will, cuckoo, king bird or bee martin, woodpecker, claip or night hole, 
cat bird, blue bird, meadow hawk, brown thrusher, dove, fire bird, or 
summer red bird, hanging bird, ground robin or chewink, boblink, or 


rice bird, robin, snow, or chipping bird, sparrow, Carolinatit, warbler, 
bat, black bird, blue jay and the small owl. 











__ 


To Cure a Ring Worm.—The following receipt for the cure of ring 
worms is furnished by Joun S. Skinner, Esq., the veteran conductor of 
the ‘ Plough, Loom and Anvil.’ He says it is infallible : 

Heat a shovel to a bright red—cover it with grains of Indian corn— 
press them with a cold flat iron. They will burn to a coal and exude an 
oil on the surface of the flat iron, with which rub the ring worm, and af- 
ter one or two applications it will be Ai/¢ as dead as Julius Cesar. 


—- 


Trotting at Providence, R. I.—On reference to an advertisement on 
our last page, it will be seen that Mr. C. 8. Lawrence & Co., the pro- 
prietors of the Washington Course, offer several liberal purses to be trot- 
ted for at their next meeting, which will commence on the 29th May, 
Entries must be made on or before the Ist May. 


THE PASHA’S CHALLENGE. 


Extract of a letter from Ricnarp Tatrersatt, Esq., Hyde Park Corner. London, to the 
late President of the New York Jockey Club. 


‘J never hear now from any of my old friends, Wape Hampton, or 
any but you. I hope they are still alive. If ever yousee any of them, 
pray say Ido not forget them. 

« I suppose you have seen or heard of the Pasha’s Challenge for £30,000, 
and that the Jockey Club have refused it, very, very properly. In the 
first place, the Jockey Club have no horses asa joint body, and then 
about 8 or 10 horses must have been sent over to be able to bring 4 to 
the post, although you might start as many as you pleased. Why, 10 
good horses, or &, would win that sum and double in England, without the 
expense and risk of going out of the country. 

‘I wished the Jockey Club to offer to run here for £50,000, and give 
him £10,000 to run in England, or to meet him half way in any country 
he would name. Running up to the fetlocks in sand, and sometimes over 
plenty of flints, cannot be called racing with any propriety. Jf your 
people were to take the matter up, they would beat him. 

‘I sent a little stout horse (some, years back) to Calcutta, called Re- 
cruit. I gave but £300 for him, and yet he beat every Arab they could 
bring against him, 1 mile and 4 miles, and the greater the distance, the 
farther he won. 

‘They say the Pacha has a fine breed of Arabians. I wish he would 
come here and run, as he is, I am told, a very good sort of man.’ 





From ‘ Bell’s Life in London.’ 

Our readers will regret to find, from the subjoined correspondence be- 
tween C. C. Greville, Esq., and the stewards of the Jockey Club, that the 
proposed match between the English and the Arab horses, so far as the 
Jockey Club is concerned, has fallen to the ground. Unless, therefore, 
some spirited individuals take up the gauntlet, His Highness’s desire to 
test the speed and stoutness of his horses, is not likely to be gratified. 





(Copy.) 
‘Bruton Street, Dec. 6. 1849. 

‘Sir: The correspondence between Mr. Murray and me upon the Pasha 
of Egypt’s challenge having now been long enough published to be gene- 
rally known, it appears to me that if this matter is to proceed, it ought to 
be pushed on another step. I therefore take the liberty of suggesting to 
the stewards of the Jockey Club, and I beg you will request them to name 
any gentlemen they may think fit to act as a committee for the purpose of 
arranging this match, if itshould be found possible to make it. The 
Jockey Club in its corporate capacity can have nothing to do with it, and 
I do not by any means propose that the stewards should incur responsibi- 
lity of any sort or kind; butI think such an affair as this can only be 
handled by a committee, and it is very desirable that such committee 
should possess the confidence of the racing world. One, therefore, which 
was (originally) named by the stewards of the Jockey Club, would have 
more weight than any self-constituted committee, and it would have a 
semblance of authority which would serve to keep off the volunteers 
whose interference Mr. Murray so earnestly deprecates. I should pro- 
pose, therefore, that the stewards should invite certain persons (not ne- 
cessarily members of the Jockey Club) to form a committee, with power 
to add to their number, it being perfectly understood that the committee 
is to act on its own behalf, and quite independently of the Jockey Club. 

‘I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. GREVILLE. 
.*C, Weatherby, Esq.’ 





5 ‘Lonpon, February 2, 1850. 

‘ Dear Greville: We have given our best consideration to the proposi- 
tion transmitted through you by his Highness the Pasha of Egypt, and 
oem Ye think it very probable that parties might be found willing 
upon their own account to accept the challenge to the full amount of the 
stake proposed, we have come to the conclusion that it would be inexpe- 
dient that we should do so on the part of the Jockey Club as a trial of 
merit between -the horses of the respective countries. 

‘ You are well aware that the Jockey Club, asa body, has no control 
over the owners of race horses, and that it is a matter of certainty that 
the owners of the best horses in England will not subject them to all the 
risks attendant upon a long land and sea voyage, change of climate, food, 
and water. The match therefore, if made, cannot be as his highness de- 
sires it should be considered, a test of the comparative merits of the best 
horses of England and Egypt. Independently of this the ground proposed, 
according to the accounts we have received, is wholly unfit for a trial of 
poet and the probabilities of accident appear so great as to make it very 
objectionable, even as a test of stoutness. On these grounds, therefore, 
we are not disposed to recommend the acceptanée of the challenge on the 
part of the Jockey Club. 


‘We remain, yours faithfully, J. HAWLEY. 


STANLEY. 
GLASGow. 


‘C. C, Greville, Esq.’ 





DOG BREAKING. 

Mr. Editor—Sir: I have remarked many inquiries from the readers 
of your paper concerning Dog-breaking, &c., &. In reply to them, I 
would ask you to inform them through your paper, my terms, &c., as that 
will save troubling some of my supporters for recommendations. My 
terms for breaking a dog to back, stand, and drop shot, is 25 dollars—half 
the sum in advance, and 25 cents per week for keep. I take from 6 weeks 
to 6 months to properly break a dog, and if any one doubts my ability, I 
will produce a Pointer and Setter of my breaking, and shoot over them 
against any man in the States, for 50 dollars and a rump and dozen. 


Iam the English Dog-breaker, Geo. W. Coorer. 
Sarenoox, Connecticut. 











DEER-HUNTING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
TWO LARGE BUCKS. 

A party of three went on a deer hunt last December, in Inniata Coun- 
ty, Penn., and killed five. The largest buck, after the stomach and in- 
testines were taken out, weighed two hundred and five pounds, and the 
second buck, dressed like the first, weighed one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds. The horns of the first measured two feet and two inches, and 
what is remarkable, there was but a single spike on each horn ; the latter 
had a full branch of horns. 

Some years since, I was out with Mr. M. Eee, who resided near Carlisle, 
Penn., and who hunted as staunch a pack of stag-hounds as any in this 
country. A buck was roused, and the dogs drove him at a killing pace 
some six or seven miles, when they ran into him and pulled him down. 
This buck weighed, without being opened or dressed, one hundred and 
ninety-four pounds, and was pronounced at the time the largest buck of 
the season, or of any previous season. 

I make the above communication with the hope of eliciting from persons 
in different sections of the country, the weight of their largest bucks. 

A 


FRANK FORESTER’S IMPORTED GUNS. . 

We are at liberty to publish the following extract of a letter received 
from a well known and ardent sportsman in Kentucky, in reference to one 
of the Moore & Gray guns, of which so much has been written, re- 
cently purchased and tried by the writer, who is well known to us :— 

L n, February 21, 1850. 

Mr. H. W. H.—My dear Sir—Your esteemed favor of the 6th inst., 
has been received, and its contents are of the most satisfactory charac- 
ter. * * * * * I, with several keen sportsmen, have tried the Moore & 
Gray, as it is called by them. 

Distance 41 yards—1j oz. No. 8 shot, equal measure of powder—result 
—shot went through 30 sheet of paper—and made a fine, well distribu- 
ted target. 

Distance 60 yards, No. 8 Eley cartridge—fine target. 

Distance 75 yards, No. 8 Eley cartridge, heavy powder—fine target. 

The targets made beat anything any of my sporting friends had ever 
witnessed. We consider it a superior gun—ahead of any gun here—not 
excepting a remarkably fine Purdy—La Page, &c. The recoil is not as 
great as I would have supposed it would be. 

The late accounts of the execution of those wide bored, short, lamina- 
ted steel barrels, as noticed in the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ by W.N. G., 
have quite captivated my friends. A keen sportsman, a friend of mine, 
has ordered through a gentleman who left here on Monday last for Paris, 
France, one of them of W. Greener, No. 9 guage—weight 8 lbs.—lamina- 
ted steel barrels. 

We want to hear your opinion of these short, wide mouth laminated 
steel barrels. Those accounts in the ‘ Spirit’ have staggered my friends, yet 
the ‘ shoot’ of my gun place them on the ‘fence.’ I had hoped to have been 
able to inform you that one of my friends would take one of your guns. 
He has determined to await the arrival of the W. Greener laminated steel 
barrel. He has great confidence in any opinion you may advance. 

I am respectfully, your obliged servant, E. N. W. 





*‘N. OF ARKANSAS’ IN VIRGINIA. 


Avpir, Va., March 6th, 1850." 
» My dear P.—Old March set in somewhat boisterous, as regards wind, 
and has got ‘ no better very fast,’ by.giving us a little tight weather in 


the way of cold. I have been pretty much housed during the month of | 


February, occasionally venturing out on a fox chase. This has ever Been 
a famous neighborhood for good hounds. At present there are some ex- 
cellent dogs in striking distance of this village. They are descended from 
the Washington City pack, which was a pack as is a pack in the days of 


Sir CHaARLEs VAUGHAN; when broken up, Gen. Grseson sent some of | aus 


them here, and from those sent are descended many of the dogs to be 


had killed several before I got up; but some how or other, though delight- 
ing in the sport above all others, I have not had a solitary good chase 
yet. Twice we started old Reynard, but with terrible luck, for in the one 





March 16, 





MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

Translated by a Lapy. for the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ from the German of Wacner. 

A traveler once related with all seriousness to a company of persons, 
that he had passed through the five divisions of the earth ; and that among 
other curiosities, he had met one of which no writer had as yet made men- 
tion, This wonder was, according to his account, a huge cabbage, which 
had grown so broad and high that fifty armed riders might have stationed 
themselves under a single leaf, and performed their manceuvres. 

Some one who heard him, deeming this exaggeration not worth any con- 
futation, said, with much self-command and coolness, that he, too, had 
been abroad, as far as Japan, where, to his astonishment, he saw more 
than three hundred coppersmiths at work upon a single kettle, and within 
the same were five hundred men polishing it. 

‘ What could they do with such a monstrous kettle ? asked the travel- 
ler. 

‘ Cook the cabbage therein, of which you just now have told us!’ 


*THE CORINTHIAN’ IN CALIFORNIA. 


Most potent * Spirit’—I promised you on my departure I would give you 
a few dottings of the doings in this ‘ burg,’ and as the bugle has sounded, 
and everything ready, the word ‘ go’ given, I am off at a racing gait, and 
the odds is a hundred to one I am not distanced. 

San Francisco, the-city of ‘ Ovo,’ at present, is dull in the extreme ; very 
little business doing with the merchants, as the roads to the mines are 
stopped, the rivers and small streams are so flooded by the tremendous 
rains, that it is entirely impossible to navigate them. 

Our city at present represents one scene of ‘ rude commotion.’ Pedes- 
trians are rushing through the streets clothed with oil-jackets and mud 
boots ; now and then you see a pair of mules hooked to a wagon loaded 
with merchandise, ‘ anchored’ some three feet deep in the mud, with no 
‘living show’ to get out ; and I would here remark, that our city for the 
last three months has been a pool of mud and water. 

Feeling in good spirits last evening, I took occasion to stroll around 
among the principal sporting houses. On entering ‘ Crockford’s,’ the first 
impression that strikes the stranger is the immense quantity of gold and 
silver which is to be seen on the gaming-tables, amounting to fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars, and upwards of two hundred thousand dollars 
on the several tables is not a rare sight in San Francisco. After taking 
a good look we passed into the Pheenix. On entering, the first table that 
met our observation, one of the fancy boys was seated at the game of 
Chuck a Luck, A, B,C, D, &. He is now making his game, and com- 
mences : 

‘Come, give me a bet—who makes the game? 4/l.sot. All can play 
at this game. Take no pinters here. Come bungle ’er down !—who bets 
this time? Allin” ‘ Time!—(a man steps up and places his finger on 
a letter.) ‘No, Sir, don’t take any finger bets. Come, bungle ’er down!’ 

He throws the dice, and ‘ /ifts the tiny A, E and G. ‘ Come, give me 
another bet ? &e. 

Pass on a little further, and we come to a Rondo Table. The game- 
keeper is crying out, ‘ Come, gentlemen, whomakes the bank” Some one 
pops up fifty, then he commences—‘ Fifty in bank, who takes it” One 





| capping the game ; his winnings he places in a buckskin bag. Presently 


takes ten, and five, and so on, until it is all taken, when the keeper cries 
| out—* Come, gentlemen, handsup! The game is made—rool! The rooler 
makes a coolo, the bank has lost. The next is a Roulette. ‘Come, gen- 
| tlemen, give me a bet ?—let loose your gold dust. I have some tip-top 
| scales. This is the game to winat.’ The ball goes round—it comes up 


eagle,—he cries, ‘ Eagle bird by chance ! 


| Here may be seen a number of miserable, ragged-looking men watching 


the ball, and invariably will be seen a man outside betting for a flat and 


| one of the bystanders, late from the mines and perfectly ‘ rotten’ with gold 


found here now. My nephews, and other gentlemen of the neighborhood, 





| 


case but four or five dogs got in, and in the other a single dog ran him off. | 


I hope for better luck, and to see something ere long that would raise out 
of his boots, could he witness it, our old and most worthy friend of ‘ The 
Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil.’ 

Wild pigeons are coming in, and several persons in the neighborhood 
are prepared with nets to take them. The process is a simple one; by 
means of a very plain net, and a stool pigeon, they can take great num- 
bers. With a large net on this place, | have no doubt, more than ten 
thousand could be caught in a day ; upon the bar in the Arkansas River, 
immediately in front of James B. Kearrs, Esq., I have seen them 
there, covering hundreds of acres, and seemingly twenty feet deep. _ 

The winter has not been remarkable for incessant cold weather, yet it 
has been a wet disagreeable one, very trying on man, beast, and vegeta- 
ble matter. Several humane persons have kept quails during the winter, 
and are now turning them out. It is reasonable, therefore, to anticipate 
a goodly number of birds next fall. 

I noticed in a little brook on yesterday a great many small minnows, 
and they would rise readily to any little thing thrown in. I thought at 
once of my own beloved White river, and how with a supply of them, I 
could rake the trout. The 14th of February is the earliest day at which 
I ever took trout with a hook and line in that stream. Some years since, 
on that day, my friend Richarp Warson, Esq., of New Madrid, and my- 
self, each took a codfish. Our trout are very much like the chub of the 
lower part of this State. We have, too, what we call salmon—a delight- 
ful fish—beautiful biters. They sometimes reach six or seven pounds, 
but a four-pounder, even, issome pumpkins. They have very sharp teeth, 
longer than those of the jack or pike, and a prominent eye, resembling 
a blue head. The goggle-eye is achoice fish, being a species of perch, 


rarely exceeding one half or three-fourths of a poundin size. They look | 


something like the sheep’s-head, in the last ‘ Spirit.” We have also a 
fish closely resembling the roek. There is a species of trout, called with 
us striped bass; sometimes they bite well, but at other times they will be 
perfectly gentle, and refuse the most tempting of baits; indeed, I have 
seen them wear out the patience of that model fisherman, my worthy 
friend Josep H. Ecner. The lakes in Jackson County abound with 
delightful fish. As to perch, they have every variety. Cache river, 
which is a narrow, well-shaded stream, must, from all accounts, be one 
of the best in the world for trout; with the plainest tackle, a single in- 
dividual will sometimes take as many as eighty or one hundred in a few 
hours. I hope in May to date my letters from that region, and to chro- 
nicle you something tall in the way of fishing. 
Truly yours, N. 





The N. Y. ‘Spirit of the Times.’—Last week we forgot to notice the 
new volume of this capital paper, so ably edited by our friend, Col. Wm. 
T. Porter. No. I. of Vol. XX. comes to us in a new and very handsome 
dress, and otherwise improved. It now presents an appearance at once 
highly pleasing to its numerous patrons and creditable to the publisher. 
The ‘ Spirit’ ought to have a thousand subscribers in this city. With the 
hope of doing an important service to numerous families of readers, we 


copy the following well-timed and well-meant ‘ Hints to Sportsmen.’ 
City Item. 


We have a devilish good yarn marked out in the ‘ Spirit’ for our laugh- 
ter-loving readers next week—perhaps. A crack paper is that Spirit, and 
may we never have the misfortune to miss its welcome and jolly presence 
from our table. Besides a prodigious amount of fun, humor, and anec- 
dote, it always contains a large quantity of solid and well selected read- 
ing. No gentleman should be without the ‘ Spirit of the Times’—it should 
be the vade mecum of the Sporting gentleman. Fact; eh? 

Trenton Star Spangled Banner. 


| 


t, will slowly draw out a long bag, (his eye still on the ball, and watch- 
ing the game.) The game-keeper in a second has his eye on the flat, and 
instantly remarks—* Come down—come down! and down goes the miner’s 


*‘ How much do you go in this turn, Sir ” 

‘I go five ounces,’ says the flat. 

And round goes the ball, and ‘ snap’ it comes ‘ black ; the miner has 
lost, but nothing daunted, and feeling a little excited, he pops down a ten 
on the black. The ball goes round—it comes up black—miner wins. 

At this stage of the game, drinks are ordered by the keeper, and paid 


| for at 25 cts. per glass, &c., and then cries out, ‘Here she goes! Come, 


gentlemen, come down—give me a bet! Do you bet on that figure, sir ? 
and here comes the flat again—he dumps down his all on the black, (that 
has taken him weeks to procure). Then the game-keeper sings out, ‘ the 
game is made, hand off the table ! 

Round goes the ball—’srap’—comes up RED! The gold-hunter is ruin- 
ed, or in other words, broke. In a few moments he saunters out, and the 
next day is off for the mines again. 

The next is a ‘ Monte Bank,’ banked by a dark-eyed Mexican—whe 
cries out in broken English, ‘Come, ombrys—who is going to ‘ tap” my 
bank,’ and so he goes on, sometimes makes a heap, and at ‘ other times he 
drops it all.’ Seated by his side is his ‘ Querida,’ who is companion of his 
losses and winnings, who sits and deals the game for thousands with as 
much coolness as an omnibus driver would in New York run over an old 
woman. 

Leaving the dark-eyed Mexican, we pass on to the next table—a thir- 
ty-six Roulette-wheel, with two bars,—the keeper, who, by the way, is a 
sharp joker (from Saratoga Springs), crying out— 

‘ Come, gentlemen, if you want to see me, you must see me now, BEFORE 
the Steamer leaves! Who'll give me a bet ? &c. 

The next is the Faro-Tiger, known as the ‘ San Francisco Phenomenon,’ 
ewned and banked by a sportsman named M——, a Vew-Jersey farmer. 
who has the largest game in California ; his bank is One Hundred Thou. 
sand Dollars, and no limits. A great number of ‘ legs,’ who are a little 
out, and who usually play the game up to the handle, have been bucking: 
at the old farmer to a high figure. I understand they raked him down to 
the tune of Forty Thousand a few evenings since. He was ‘ scotched,’ but 
not ‘ killed,’ and I have just been informed by a ‘ knowing one,’ that the 
farmer layed out the crowd cold yesterday, breaking the entire party, and 
making up his loss, and closing the game with thirty-six thousand three 
hundred in hand. 

The next in rotation is a Vingt’un-Table, with a dashing looking ‘ leg’ 
seated, dealing; he is one of ’em !—you instantly would ‘ perceive’ by his: 
knowing look, and the graceful manner in which he throws a ‘ natural,” 
which is sure to come up three times in five. 

Passing on, we come to the Bar, sixty feet long. Here may be seen & 
number of our leading merchants discussing business—some purchasing: 
land, merchandize, &c., and amusing themselves over hot punches, gin~ 
toddy, &c. 

Music from nine in the morning till the dead hour of the night. And 
now, ‘ Pall York,’ you have a fair description of the principal gaming: 
houses in San Francisco. 

Please remember me to R and the Doctor, and propel as far as: 
‘ Frank’s’ and moisten your alimentary canal with such exhilarating fluid 
as may best suit your weak nerves—and not forget 

Yours, ‘ in a horn,’ 


P.8.—Col. Jack Hayes, of the Texan Rangers, has just stepped in and 
grabbed me by the fives, and ‘ you may bet your life’ that we are about to 
tiff. Jack is looking like a two-year-old, and moving like a quarter nag. 
By the way, what has become of the ‘ Ex-Santa Fee Prisoner ” Has he ar- 
rived as yet ?—[No, but we expect him here from Paris this month. ] 

San Francisoc, Upper California, Jan. 30th. 1850. Cc. 
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‘ANGLING IN THE UNITED STATES.’ 


Dear P.—The paper on the above subject, by ‘P. P.,’ which appeared 
in the January number of the New York ‘ American Review,’ and which 
found its way into the ‘ Spirit’ of the 2nd instant, must fill every legiti- 
mate lover of the ‘ gentle art’ with astonishment, to learn from the pen 
of a professed angler, that since his last ducking (I don’t wish he were 
drowned,) he has been ceaselessly and tirelessly engaged in the wholesale 
and illegal destruction and extermination of trout. 

The man capable of making a public avowal of such unsportsmanlike 
conduct, and who thus proclaims his own errors, has not much reason to 
complain, if those errors become the topic of discussion and censure. 

Let me then ask you to italicize the following extract from the pen of 
(PD 


‘Not a whit daunted by this adventure, or by many others of similar 
nature, were we; but, from that day until the present writing, have con- 
tinued to wage a ceaseless and tireless war upon every thing that wears 
fins—and in all manners and styles that might prove most efficacious, 
without pausing to consider whether they were sportsmanlike or not. 
We have taken the enemy through the ice; we have tickled them to their 
destruction ; we have turned them out upon the grass by shifting the 
course of brooks; we have netted them, and seined them, and speared 
them ; and formed an acquaintance with nearly every species that inhabit 
our waters. Everything is fish that comes to our net—unlike the West- 
ern gentleman that went a ‘catting,’ went a ‘ catting! and upon that 
principle, having taken a fine trout, threw him back again into the 
stream.’ 


This is the language used by one, who was ‘ born an angler, and who, 
from the style of his writing, is a person of education. The methods first 
employed by man to capture fish, were doubtless rude, vilgarand de- 
structive. In olden time, the capture of fish was an indispensable occu- 
pation, to which man was forced to obtain food, and although we have 
many proofs of the progress of angling, still, as we have little knowledge 
of the means adopted by the ancients, or the implements of destruction 
used, we must permit conjecture to take the place of certainty, and as- 
sume that the ‘ barbarians of old,’ in their necessary ‘ ceaseless and tire- 
less war upon every thing that wore fins,’ used and employed the same 
destructive methods which were adopted, and which have been so gra- 
phicallyjdescribed by the learned contributor to the New York ‘ American 
Review.’ 

Time, refinement and education, have ina great degree improved the 
art of angling, and the classic reader cannot fail to trace this improve- 
ment throughout many®of the works of the ancients. 

In the Scriptures, we find several passages referring to the taking of 
fish with the ‘hook and line.’ In the lst verse of the 41st chapter of the 
book of Job, we read, ‘Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook, or 
his tongue with a cord, which thou lettest down.’ 

In various parts of the Old Testament, the practice of angling is men- 
tioned asa distinct branch of fishing, and from the earliest dawn of civi- 
lization, to the present time, the practice has been a favorite pursuit, and 
to improve the art and protect the fish, has been the aim of every man 
who understands the science, and is worthy the name of angler. Netting, 
seining, spearing, and every species of poaching, is abhorrant to the feel- 
ing of every true angler, andin most civilized countries, the practice is 
prohibited by penal statute. Every gentleman knows the severity of the 
game laws in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and the consequent abun- 
dance of ‘fish and fowl.’ In Germany, game was so strictly preserved 
about a century past, that it was not uncommon for a poacher caught in 
the act of destroying game out of season, to be hanged ‘ without judge 
or jury; but although I think this mode of protecting game rather too 
severe, still I would cheerfully lend a helping hand to give the poacher 
as good a ducking as ‘ P. P.’ received in the Connecticut pond. 

The Legislature of our own State has not been wanting in zeal for the 
preservation of game (trout included). For many years, prior to the 
Ist of last January, our statute book contained a law imposing a penalty 
for the taking of trout in any way, or by any means, between the Ist of 
September and the Ist of March, and netting or seining of trout at any 
time was declared illegal, anda penalty attached to the commission of 
the offence. This law expired on the Ist of last January, and the Su- 
pervisors of each County were empowered to enact regularity for the pre- 
servation of game, and I am pleased to say, that with few exceptions, the 
Supervisors of every County in the State, have made laws for the protee- 
tion of game, and that in almost every instance, the preservation of trout 
has not been overlooked. 

I have generally looked upon the ‘ game laws’ of this State as a ‘ dead 
letter,’ not from any imperfection of the statute, but because of the apa- 
thy and apparent indifference of sportsmen, in seeing that the violators of 
the law were punished. 

Is it not known to every man that the restaurants of our city are filled 
with trout for months before the season for their capture arrives, and 
that the restaurateur fills his pocket, and the gourmand his stomach, 
‘with stolen property, for I lay it down as a proposition, that what’s 
obtained illegally and by stealth, is stolen. The great evil exists in this 
city, where the product of the poacher is consumed, and I trust that ere 
long, the municipal authorities of our city will pass an ordinance depri- 
ving the proprietor of every hotel and eating house of his license, who has 
game of any kind in his possession, or in his establishment out of season. 
Such an ordinance would protect Long Island and all the river counties. 

I know of but two prosecutions for a violation of the game laws of our 
State, one against a poulterer in Fulton Market, and another against a 
poor colored man, who ran the risk of violating the law to procure a few 
dollars for the support of his family. The suit against the poulterer was 
compromised by the payment of some $250, and a pledge to ‘go and sin no 
more,’ and the suit against the poor negro was abandoned, from motives of 
humanity; but I believe that the records of our courts cannot show that 
any gentleman who angles for pleasure and not for profit, has ever been 
subjected to the indignity of a public prosecution for poaching. 











The great difficulty in punishing the infractors of all penal statutes, 
is the want of proof, reluctant witnesses, difficulty of detection, or bring- 
ing the crime home to the delinquent ; a conviction is seldom procured by | 
the voluntary confession of the accused. Confessions are either ‘ express’ 
or ‘implied,’ and both, whether at trial or before, must be voluntary ; 
according to the English authority a free and voluntary confession of 
guilt, made by a party, if duly made and satisfactorily proved, is sufficient 
at once to warrant a conviction without any corroborative evidence 
aliunde ; but the courts of our State have decided that evidence of con- 
fessions alone, unsupported by corroborating facts and circumstances, is 
not sufficient to convict. They require proof aliunde of the ‘ corpus 
delicti,’ and this doctrine certainly best accords with the humanity of 
the criminal code, and with the degree of caution applied in receiving and 
weighing the evidence of confessions in other cases. In the Roman law, 
naked confessions amounted only toa ‘ semiplena probatio,’ upon which 
alone, no judgment could be founded, but in some cases the party accused 
could be put tothe torture. A free and voluntary confession, as re- 
marked by Chief Baron Eyre, is deserving of the highest credit, because 
it is presumed to flow from the strongest sense of guilt, but a confession 
forced from the mind by the promise of gain, or the flattery of hope, 
comes inso questionable a shape, that no credit ought to be given to it, 
and therefore it is rejected. 

From these remarks it is apparent that great difficulty exists in pro- 
curing a verdict in any case upon the unsupported confession of a defend- 
ant, and although the unqualified confession of ‘ P. P.’ appears blazoned 
forth to the world in two printed publications, still the question arises, 
was that confession voluntary ? Did it flow from asense of guilt? Where 
is there any other evidence of the ‘ corpus delicti.’ 

Some literary gentlemen write for pleasure, some for profit, many for 


both, and if weare to judge of the literary pursuits of this ‘natural gun, and euch distinction is indispensable, for, although a salmon rod can | 


‘Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


born angler,’ by his piscatorial achievements, we must conclude that the 
‘hope of reward,’ profit, not pleasure, induced him to occupy the unenvia- 
ble position of a confessed violator of a statute law of the State of New 
York. If this supposition be true, and the confession not voluntary, the 
first link in the chain of evidence is broken, and it is unnecessary to look 


stance, difficult to prove, for doubtless this piscivorous angler has devoured 
all evidence of his wholesale slaughter of ‘ every thing that wears fins.’ 

I have written thus much, ‘ more in sorrow than in anger,’ and I am 
sure that ‘P. P.’ will, upon reflection, admit, that the legitimate angler 
has just cause of complaint; he must be aware that many gentlemen in 
this city and State devote much time and money to the preservation of 
trout, and several, who consider fly-fishing and trolling as the only modes 
of angling fit for a gentleman sportsman. Their attention has been prin- 
cipally directed to a class of poachers, who plunder the streams at all 
seasons, and at all times, for profit, and from necessity; but to hear a 
brother angler, a gentleman of refinement and education, removed beyond 
the reach of want, 

‘ Honorum luce conspicuo et patrimonii ditioris,’ 
publicly proclaim, that he ‘ continues to wage a ceaseless and tireless war 
upon everything that wears fins,’ that through summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold, every art which the ingenuity of man could devise, has been put in 
requisition to exterminate the whole fin family, must fill them with sor- 
row and amazement. 

When I commenced this subject, I merely intended to refer to that por- 
tion of the article in the ‘ Review’ which every orthodox member of the 
Angling Church must denounce as sacrilegious and heretical; but I will 
ask a few additional inches of your paper, while I attempt to show that 
‘P. P.’ was not ‘ born an angler,’ never was an angler, and, unless he re- 
pent ‘ in sackcloth and ashes,’ never will be an angler. I shall pass over 
the ‘ cat-fish’ story, which is well told, and graphically described, but I 
shall strictly adhere to his advice, and ‘ waste no time in taking cats,’ 
therefore I won’t be troubled with the cooking. I say that ‘P. P.’ is no 
angler, First, from his own confession, and secondly, from his review of 
the respective works of Mr. Herbert and Mr. Brown. 

The practice of taking fish with a rod, line, and hook, is called ‘ Ang- 
ling.’ This is the meaning of the word as given by the best Lexicogra- 
phers—Angle, a hook ; an instrument to take fish, consisting of a rod, a 
line, and a hook. Angler, one that fishes with an angle. It is morally 
impossible for a man fond of fox-hunting to be a willing and constant 
Vulpecide. It is morally impossible for a keen field shot to rob the nest 
of a game bird, or to killa game bird in the act of incubation. It has 
been asserted with truth, that there is not one among the field sports that 
takes such a fast hold on the passions as angling. It is suited to the taste 
of every age, every rank, and every variety of character ; the young, the 
middle-aged, the old, the active, the thoughtful, the sedentary, each and 
all, can partake of its pleasures, under its many forms, from the anxious 
watching of the float, to the more laborious, but more healthy and scien- 
tific evolution of the salmon-fiy rod. I defy an angler to turn a trout ‘out 
upon the grass by shifting the course of brooks’; I defy him to nett, to 
seine, to spear them. It is an actual impossibility, which I cannot ex- 
plain, but which is felt by every man who was ‘born an angler ;’ poach- 
ing is not in his vocabulary—he would rather ‘ toil allday and catch no 
fish,’ than fill his creel other than by means fitted to wreath a laurel for 
the brow of an honest sportsman. 


men of the first ability and best education, without annexing to the words 
in their own minds, or impressing in those of their readers, any precise 
defined idea. I am fully persuaded that all the reading and fine tackle in 
the world will never make an angler, if angler be not by nature ‘ pisca- 
tor nascitur non fit’—but can this phrase be applied to the pot-fisherjand 
the poacher? Such an application would be unjust, and a prostitution of 
the expression ; it is applicable, and only applicable, to the honorable 
angler, who by nature loves the sport, excels in its practice, and pursues 
it for amusement, and not for profit. It bears the same application to the 
angler as the Gallic phrase, ‘ Esprit de corps,’ bears to that spirit that 
actuates a body of men to surpass one another in the same profession, in 
every exertion of laudable competition. 

The spirit and tone of ‘ P. P.’s’ remarks upon the works of Herbert and 
Brown, meet with my most hearty approval; with himI deprecate the 
‘ severe tone of caustic criticism’ with which Mr. Herbert’s ‘ Fish and 
Fishing’ has been assailed. To the study of ichthyology are added ob- 
stacles which do not belong to any other branch of zoology. 

A systematic account of the nature and properties of fish, is a subject 
which cannot be handled, save by aman of talent, learning, patience, 
perseverance, and travel, and I believe that the labors of Mr. Herbert 
have achieved more upon this particular field of literature than any other 
author ; but as a practical work, it is deficient in many material points. 
He is guilty of the crime of ‘ omission’ rather than commission. His in- 
structions, as faras they go, are generally correct, but the Student 
could not gain a thorough education from the perusal and study of his 
work, and the fact (which appears from an advertisement) that a second 
edition or volume of ‘ Fish and Fishing’ is about to be published, satisfies 
me that its gifted author did not intend that his labors should close with 
one volume, but that its omissions should be supplied by a second. 

‘ The American Angler’s Guide,’ by Mr. Brown, has passed into a 4th 
edition, and it is not deserving of the same leniency of criticism to which 
a first trial is entitled. The errors which appear in the first editions of 
a work, should be corrected by the author in the last, and the continued 
insertions of unmistakable errors, and the continual omission of impor- 
tant branches of instruction, through every edition of the work, is the 
strongest evidence that such errors and omissions are unknown to the 
writer, and that he is not a thorough master of his subject. 

Nothing short of a desire to fulfil my promise, by proving that ‘ P. P.” 
is not ‘ an angler,’ could induce me to say an apparent unkind word of 
either the works of Herbert or Brown. ‘A careful examination of the 
two works before us, has induced the belief, that Mr. Brown is a thorough 
angler.’ ‘ We have no doubt our author (Brown) is perfectly au fait on 
this part of his subject’ (fly-fishing). There is no detraction worse than 
over-praise of an author, for if the party praised prove far short of the 
eulogy, his own declarations are ever giving the lie to the encomium. I 
know Mr. Brown; he is an honest, upright, unpretending man, a vender 
of all kinds of fishing tackle, at 103 Fulton Street, in this city, where I 
am satisfied that a first-rate assortment can always be obtained; but this 
does not make him ‘ perfectly au fait in fly-fishing,’ and if ‘P. P.’ knew 
anything about the practical part of fly-fishing, and based his opinion 
solely upon ‘ careful examination’ of the ‘ American Angler’s Guide,’ he 
never could have made the above remark. 

I shall now attempt to sustain my position by referring to such parts of 
the ‘ American Angler’s Guide’ as appear to be the sole production of Mr. 
Brown. Let me commence with the ‘Rod; on page 23, last edition, 
‘ American Angler’s Guide’ :—‘ The rods used for trout are from twelve 
to sixteen feet in length; the butt of maple, the second and third joints of 
ash or lance wood, and the last joint or top of lance wood, for bait ; if for 
fly-fishing, of spliced lance wood, bamboo, and whalebone, similar to the 
salmon rod; in fact, a trout rod may be called a small salmon rod, and is 
very often used for the same purpose.’ 

Every experienced salmon and trout fly-fisher abominates the use of 
whalebone on the top of either salmon or trout rods ; the heavy strain of 
even a moderate-sized fish, will give a stationary bend to the whalebone, 
and thus cause the line to wind or curl round the tip, rendering the reel 
totally useless, and causing the instant destruction of your tackle and 
loss of fish. 

The salmon and trout rod are as distinct as a great duck and cocking 





for proof of the ‘corpus delicti,’ a task I apprehend, in the present in- | 


Phrases borrowed from foreign languages are often used in writing by | 
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kill a trout, let me ask, what chance would a man have with a fresh run 

| salmon on a trout rod of twelve feet? The idea is preposterous, and the 
first salmon taken by ‘ P. P.’ or Mr. Brown, even with a twenty-foot rod, 
will satisfy them that theory and practice are two different things. A 
trout rod is not called a salmon rod, and is never used for the same pur- 
pose ; but, as I have just stated, when fishing with a. salmon rod for salmon, 
a trout may be, and frequently is taken, but no sane man would think 


of using a trout rod on a salmon river, when he could procure a salmon 
rod. 


| Same page, last line— A gradual tapering from butt to end, and that it 
springs equally in all its parts.” Wrong !—it should not spring equally 
in all its parts. The fly-rod should taper regularly from the bottom to 
the top, except for about 2 feet of the lower part, or butt, the elasticity 
should not be apparent or felt in the lower portion of the butt, but should 
be of sufficient substance to give it firmness, and to stop too much elasti- 
city downward, and unless this caution be observed in the making and se- 
lection of rods, they will be top-heavy, fatigue the angler, and never 
throw a neat fly. 

These distinctions are not made with a cayviling intent : their observance 
is all-important to ensure success, safety, neatness, and pleasure in ang- 
ling. I shall say nothing about the omissions of Mr. Brown upon this 
branch of the subject, as I simply desire to speak of errors. 

Page 24—Reels : ‘The majority of good anglers prefer a multiplying 
reel.’ 

From this remark, I think that I am justified in saying that Mr. Brown 
does not understand the science of fly-fishing, and that P. P. is equally 
inexperienced. No good angler ever uses a multiplying reel, for trout or 
salmon, and I am somewhat surprised that the just reasons assigned by 
Brown, did not induce him to arrive at the same conclusion. I have seen 
as good a made multiplier as ever was placed on a rod, strain and clog in 
its action by the run and force of a seven pound salmon; when a heavy, 
game fish is struck, the multiplying reel is totally unfit for the task of 
moving it ; the weels will become clogged, and the works bent. Their 
use has for years been exploded, and I actually imagined that they were 
not known as a saleable article. I may be wrong in intimating that Mr. 
Brown intended that a multiplying reel should be used for salmon, but 
their use in trout-fishing in our waters is equally objectionable. Upon 
the subject of reels used in bass and salmon-fishing, we are told by Mr. 
Brown that ‘ they are manufactured in this city, run with little friction, 
and the least possible noise.” From this remark it is obvious, that he is 
wholly unacquainted with a proper salmon or trout-reel, which I do not 
mean fully to describe, but I will say, that it should be just the reverse 
of the one described by Brown; it should’ run with friction, it should 
make a noise, that is, it should be a ‘ click reel,’ which seems to be un- 
known to the author of the ‘ American Angler’s Guide.’ But let me 
hasten on, and refer you to page 58, where the guide of American anglers 








same arrangement of tackle is required for the fly rod as for the bait rod, 
with the exception of substituting a swivel, instead of a swivel sinker.’ 
Is this a typographical error ? or is it possible that a ‘ thorough angler,’ 
and a man* au fait’ in fly-fishing, instructs his pupils to use a swivel when 
fly-fishing for salmon? Will not every ‘salmon fisher’ justify me in say- 
ing, that Mr. Brown never threw a fly for a salmon, and never could have 
seen one thrown, and P. P., with this glaring absurdity staring him in the 
face, pronounces the author ‘ a thorough angler,’ and ‘ au fait at fiy-fish- 
ing” The Salmon, the most wary, the most timorously prudent, the no- 
blest, but still the most vigilant against deception of all the sporting fish, 
to be captured, by the aid of a lumpof steel upon a casting-line, when the 
whole art and ingenuity of the most ‘ thorough anglers’ frequently fail, 
even without the appearance of a knot, spot, or blemish upon their 
tackle. © 

Mr. Brown devotes thirteen lines to fly-fishing for salmon, and the pupil 
who graduates from his college will, I have no doubt, be as ‘ thorough an 
angler’ as P. P., without the natural aids which that gentleman inherits. 
I might stop here, and say with safety that 1 have redeemed my pledge, 
but I will proceed for a moment longer. 

Look at page 75, where Mr. Brown describes the leader necessary for 
‘ fly-fishing’ :—‘ To this should be attached a leader of from one to two 
yards in length ; and finally your fly, on a light length of gut ; if you wish 
to use two or three flies, place them on your leader with short gut, about 
24 inches apart.’ There is no part of the tackle which requires more care, 
precision, and neatness than the leader or casting line. 

Woffland & Taylor, both quoted by Brown, differ in toto with him upon 
the length of the leader, and although they do not correctly describe the 
proper mode of adjusting the droppers,or stretcher, still their /ength (three 
or four yards) should have been a guide to Mr. Brown. 

No casting line for salmon or trout fishing should be /ess than three 
yards long, and the idea of mounting a leader of one or two yards with 
three flies, is an absolute absurdity, and opposed to the experience of 
every man who has any practical knowledge of the subject. 


When three flies are mounted, the ‘hand fly’ should be at least 24 inches 
from the reel line, and although on page 259 the best description of knots 
are sketched, still we are left in the dark as to their proper use, and the 
silence of Mr. Brown upon the correct mode of using one of the knots, is 
the strongest evidence that he never tied or used a leader suitable for fly- 
fishing. 

I shall now take a friendly leave of the ‘ American Angler’s Guide ;’ my 
object has been not to correct, but to expose errors and omissions ; a full 
and perfect correction would require more time and labor than I can af- 
ford to give the subjeet, but I trust that the industry of Mr. Brown will 
not be diminished by well-intended criticism, and that his useful work 





angler.’ 

I believe that the science of ‘ fly-fishing’ is only in its infancy in this 
country, and, although Mr. Brown asserts that there are hundreds of good 
fly-anglers, still never had the good fortune to meet them. I have 
‘thrown a fly’ upon most of the waters of this and adjoining States, and 
I think that I have some knowledge of every ‘ fly-fisher’ in thiscity. | 
know many gentlemen who can throw a ‘ decent fly,’ but I only know jive 
actual ‘fly-fishers,’ and I'll bet you, ‘ brother Wm.,’ a big apple, that you, 
who know all creation, can’t name six men who are fly-fishers according 
to the true acceptation of the term. 

Nothing but love of the art, and a desire to show the distinction be- 
tween the angler and the ‘ pot-fisher,’ could have induced me thus to tres- 
pass on your columns, but I deem it to be a part of the ‘duty’ which, in 
the language of Lord Coke, ‘ every man owes to his profession,’ to raise 
his voice, however weak, and to exert his influence, however feeble, for 
the prevention of poaching in every shape. In the furtherance of this ob- 
ject, I have been reluctantly compelled to sustain my position by some 
slight animadversions on the ‘ American Angler’s Guide,’ whose author, 
from interest, if from no higher motive, must condemn the destruction of 
game fish by any other means than those which are adopted by the genuine 
sportsman. ' 

That portion of the work which treats of bait-fishing, is, as I am in- 
formed by several gentlemen, replete with useful and practical instruc- 
tion. As soon as the matrimonial alliance, ‘the connubial trio volume 
condition,” hinted at by ‘ P. P.,’ is effected, I shall, though opposed on 
principle to triangular marriages, pay My respects to the parties, wish- 
ing them long life and happiness, that their shadow may never be less, 
and their race and name never be extinct. A like wish for you from 
New-Yorx, 5th March, 1850. “BY 








On his death-bed, a distinguished humorist requested that no one might 
be invited to his funeral, ‘ because,’ sighed the dying wag, ‘ it is a civility 
I ean never repay.’ 
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THE FRENCHMAN AND HIS MENAGERIE. 
Written for the ‘Spirit,’ by the author of ‘ Cousin Sally Dilliard.’ 


Phoenix, and the Paddy. The country is newly settled, in comparison 
with other portions of the State; and not many years ago, the inhabitants 
were not of the ‘law and order’ party, by any means. The following his- 
tory of a Frenchman and his menagerie, will pretty clearly elucidate that 
assertion. It may be relied on as correct, for the facts were all proven 
in the Superior Court of that county, on the trial of an indictment for a 
Tiot, against about twenty of the persons engaged in the ‘fun.’ Well, 
now, to our narrative. 

This Frenchman had had a respectable caravan of living animals, but 
the winter proving very severe, their Asiatic natures gave way, and many 
of them died. The enterprising stranger patched up his assortment as 
well as he could ; however, he got a bear from the mountains of Virginia 
in the vicinage, a panther, and a wild cat, and divers domestic creatures, 
not very common in these wild parts; such as an ass, and a goat, of an 
uncommon color, and an extraordinary beard. In copartnership with 
our Frenchman was a talking Yankee, who made up in vocabulary and 
’ slang for what he lacked in show. Upon the whole they had got on pas- 
z sably well, but here at Jefferson affairs with them took asad reverse. In 

the first place, it was objected by the crowd that the price of admission 
was too high for anew country. 

‘I would have to give only a quarter,’ said big Bill Reaves, ‘ to see the 
Elephant, and here you have advertised a South American Tiger, and a 
Tropical Bar, and a few ring tail Monkies, and you pretend to ask that 

4 price. But you must come down to 123 cents, else you will get no cus- 
tomers here.’ 

And the outsiders seconded the motion. But the proprieter of the 
‘Grand, Beautiful, and Rare Exhibition,’ insisted upon ‘ de twenty-five 
cent.’ 

«You nevair did see sooch ting in all your life time—coom in gentlehem 
and see de grand display.’ 

«You hear that ” said Bill; ‘ why, that is clever for a Frenchman! he 

, says we may all come in for nothing. Walk in, boys—come on, all of 
¥ you! Didn’t you hear him ask us in” 

And thereupon he raised a shout, as did several of his backers, keeping 
up such a din and hurraing as to drown the remonstrances of the European, 
who was endeavoring to explain that they were all welcome for ‘de 
money.’ Five or six strong, stout, dare-devil mountaineers, who would 
have wrenched old Neptune’s trident from his hands, and kicked Jupiter 
down Olympus, if anything like cruelty had been required of them, rushed 
by the agitated Frenchman, the last one of whom he was so incautious as 
to thrust gently back with his hand; this worthy wopped him, and sent 
him reeling from his position. Before poor Crapeau had regained his feet 
and brushed the dirt from his clothes, (for that is an office a Frenchman 
never forgets,) the whole crowd of rowdies and bullies had entered. He 
remained outside deploring his wrongs and his loss of profits. [heard him 
say, ‘ Dis de land of liberty. I tingso ver much. He take great liberty 
wid de stranger.’ 

After venting his feelings in vain ejaculations, the Frenchman thought 
he had as well go inside of his canvass tabernacle and see how things were 
going on there. 

‘Is that what you call the South American Tiger ”’ said one. 

‘ Yes sair,’ said the Frenchman, ‘ and he be ver fine Tigree. Take care, 
gentle’m, you no go too close, he devour you entire. 

‘He devour” said another. ‘ Why,d—n it, he is nothing but a Black 

4 Mountain Paynter, and if you will turn him out we'll whip him.’ 


, 





1 The proposition, though lightly made, was earnestly seconded by some 
half dozen. The Frenchman begged and protested, and th#eatened that 
they}would all very soon be destroyed if they were so imprudent as to turn 
loose so dangerous an animal. But notwithstanding all this, and not- 
withstanding some screeching and squalling among the women and chil- 
dren, the declaration was succeeded by the act, and in an instant ‘ The 
Grand South American Tiger’ was in the middle of them. It seems that 
for a moment he was not decided what use he should make of his liberty, 
so unexpectedly obtained. He made a glance around him, of rather 
doubtful significance, and would doubtless have proceeded further to con- 
sider, when his liberators promptly decided the question for him. Bill 
Reaves first planted a sledge-hammer blow right between hiseyes. Hiram 
Ray gave him a horse kick on one side; while Douglas Dickson gave him 
another on the other side. Then kicks and licks, and cuffs and stamps, 
came down upon him so thick and heavy, that the poor brute, making one 
effort to disengage himself, jumped back into his cage, and fairly groaned 
in the spirit. A shout of victory went up from the human side of the 
question. 

The proprietor, Mons. Ponte Feezle, made every sort of grimace and 
expostulation, but was told if heinterfered with their show they would 
3 feed him away to the wild beasts. 

They next proceeded to bring the big monkey and the catamount in 
contact. After a hard fight, amid much clamor, and many offers to bet 
on either side, the catamount fastened upon the throat of his adversary, 
and held on until the vital spark in the poor monkey was extinguished. 

They then swore thew would try the catamount for murder. They 
thereupon adjourned to the Court House, carrying with them the accused, 
whom, or rather which, they placed in the prisoners’ box, and formally 
accused him of murder. A Judge took his seat on the bench, a jury was 
empannelled, and counsel appeared for the prisoner and for the State. 
The jury went out to deliberate, the court to liquor, and the Sheriff fell 
asleep beside the pris oner, being whole seas over. The jury could not 

@ agree whether their verdict should be monkey slaughter or murder. To 
settle the difference, it was proposed that the two smallest men on either 
side should decide it by a fight. This wager of battle fell to the lot of 
one of the Rararks and one of the Sextons. We forget which way the 
fight went, or what was the verdict; indeed, we believe it never was given 
in, for when the court re-assembled, it was found that some intermeddler 

-had slipped into the court house, and had hanged the catamount until he 
vwas dead, dead, dead!! 





THE PASHA OF EGYPT'S CHALLENGE. 

The challenge of His Highness the Pasha of Egypt is a topic which has 
led to much discussion in the sporting hemisphere, not confined to the 
racing circles, for much national pride exists, more possibly in the minds 
of those who are very unlikely to participate in the venture than with 
those who may, should the event take place, but who will doubtless be 
actuated, as all racing men in these days are, by the gain they may de- 
rive from this speculation. The novelty of the proposal, likewise, in- 
creases the excitement. It being His Highness’s pleasure to test the merits 
of his favorite Arabs against English thorough-bred horses, there is eve- 
ry opportunity for doing so by sending them here. There are plenty of 
good stakes open to all the world, and some (the Goodwood Cup, for ex- 
ample,) offering great inducements in the way of allowances of weight—no 
less than 86lbs. for pure bred Arahg. The Pasha may object that the 
courses over which our horses usually run are not long enough. Eng- 
lishmen entertain an opinion, from experience, that the further the 

Arabs have torun the further they have always beenbeaten. Supposing, 
therefore, the following gh apt were to be made to His Highness, ‘ That he 
should enter any number of horses for the Goodwood Cup, with the option 
of running four of them, against which he should have £10,000 to £5,000 
laid as a bet; also make a match to run ten miles over the R. C. at New- 
market, for any sum from £10,000 to £50,000.’ It has been stated that 
His Highness would have only one race in the event of our horses bein 

sent to Egypt. Let us offer more liberal conditions. There are materia 

reasons against sending horses to Egypt; one most substantial one, the 
Pasha not having a course to run over: that proposed is a mere tract of 
land, more to be compared to a steeple-chase course without fences. Would 
His Highness approve of & race of ten miles over a country, say from Oak- 
ham to Melton: England is essentially a racing country. Egypt is not. 
There is plenty of speculative employment for our horses at home: would 











far? It has been stated that the Pasha 
The town of Jefferson, in Ashe County, N. C., is a neat little village, | 
situated on a small plain, between three lofty mountains—the Negro, the | 
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i , be consistent; under such circumstances, to send them so 
Padi some of the ae Arabs 
in the world, which ma ibly be the case, but must immea- 
surably superior to pn fom have run in land of late years to have 
the slightest chance with moderate horses. Those who saw The Hero win 
the Goodwood Cup, in 1847, will remember the example that was made of 
an Arab on that occasion. The Hero, then four years old, gave The Arab, 
aged, more than 4st. The stride of our horses invariably beats the Arabs 
before they run two miles, and when once a horse is in difficulties, fare- 


well to his chance of getting home when he has a distance to go. 
London Sporting Magazine. 


RHYME OF THE RAIL. 
Singing through the forests, Stranger on the left, 





Rattling over ridges, Closing up his peepers, 
Shooting under arches, Now he snores amain 
Rumbling over bridges, Like the Seven Sleepers ; 


At his feet a volume 
Gives the explanation, 
How the man grew stupid 

From ‘ Association.’ 


Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing over the vale,— 

Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Riding on the Rail! 


Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks, 
That there must be peril 
*Mong so many sparks ; 
Roguish looking fellow, 
urning to the stranger ; 
Says it’s his opinion 
She is out of danger ! 


Men of different ‘ stations,’ 
In the eye of Fame, 

Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same. 

High and lowly people, 

irds of every feather, 
On a common level 
_ Travelling together ! 


Woman with her baby, 
Sitting vis-a-vis ; 

Baby keeps a squalling, 

- Woman looks at me; 

Asks about the distance, 
Says it’s tiresome talking, 

Noises of the cars 
Are so very shocking ! 


Gentleman in shorts, 
Looming very tall ; 
Gentleman at large, 
Talking very small ; 
Gentleman in tights, 
With a loose-ish mien, 
Gentleman in gray, 
Looking rather green, 


Market woman careful 
Of the precious casket, 
Knowing eggs are eggs, 
Tightly holds her basket ; 
Feeling that a smash, 
If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 
Rather prematurely ! 


Gentleman quite old, 
Asking for the news ; 
Gentleman in black, 
In a fit of blues ; 
Gentleman in claret, 
Sober as a vicar, 
Gentleman in Tweed, 
Dreadfully in liquor ! 


Stranger on the right, 
Looking very sunny, 

Obviously reading 
Something very funny. 

Now the smiles are thick, 
Wonder what they mean? 

Faith, he’s got the Knicker- 
Bocker Magazine! 


Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 
Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges, 
Whizzing through the mountains. 
Bussing over the vale ; 
Bless me ! this is pleasant, 
Riding on the Rail! 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


‘ A song for our banner ?—The watchword recall 
Which gave the Republic her station : 
‘United we stand—divided we fall !— 
It made and preserves us a nation! 
The union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 
The union of hearts—the union of hands— 
And the Flag of our Union for ever 
And ever! 
The Flag of our Union for ever! 


What God in his Infinite Wisdom designed, 
And armed with Republican thunder, 
Not all the earth’s despots and factions combined, 
Have the power to conquer or sunder! 
The Union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 
The union of hearts—the union of hands— 
And the Flag of our Union for ever 
And ever! 
And the Flag of our Union for ever ! 
N. Y. Home Journal. 


IF YOU WOULD AVOID BROILS LEARN TO FRY. 
A DOMESTIC DRAMA: 
In three acts and a half, short meter—being the kind of meter used by most gas companies, 

This longing after beauty, 

This sighing after curls, 
This chasing after fashion, 

Wherever fashion whirls, 

And all that sort of thing, 


May do for those who like them— 
For those devoid of taste, 
For those who barter diamonds off 
For diamonds made of paste, 
And other blockheadg ; 


But to a wife who truly loves, 
Who'd be what she appears, 
Who'd spread a sunshine round the man 
That keeps away her tears, 
And brings her ’taters home, 


We'd whisper softly in her ear, 
We'd ’grave it on her heart, 
That knowing well to fry a steak 
Beats sentiment and art 

A darn’d sight. 





St. Lonis Reveille. 





A CHARACTER—CAPTAIN FIREFLY IN PADUA. 

Whilst taking — of coffee here I made acquaintance with an English 
gentleman, of whom | had heard much, but never met before, a certain 
Captain Firefly, who signs ‘ officier en service de S. M. B. en mission.’ 
S. M. B. means Her Britannic Majesty, God bless her! but whether the 
office apply to the army, navy, Bow-street, or the gentlemen pensioners, 
I know not, and what the mission was, is, or may be, the missionary neg- 
lects to explain. However, he is a capital good fellow, six feet high, 
with splendid moustaches and whiskers, and as he is a little bit of a char- 
acter, though a very horrible man, I must make you acquainted with him. 
Captain Firefly has only one passion, and that is to know every one, and 
to make himself amiable to everyone. He will tread on your toe, and 
apologize for the mistake, believing that it was the toe of your uncle, of 
whom he is the intimate friend. If he does not know your family, he is 
acquainted with somebody that is. If you play the bassoon, violin, or 
French horn, he has heard of your fame, and longs to hear you perform. 
If you have a touch of art, he feels that your designs are most classical, 
and your coloring Titian-like. If you have written a book, or a column 
for a newspaper, he has read every word, and there never was such a 
style; and if you are a member of the House, he hag heard all your 
speeches, and numbered all your votes. Aboveall things, he is a devoted 
friend of the fair sex, and travels with a cargo of cheap jewelry and 
souvenirs, which he is eternally presenting to every gentle dame with 
whom he makes acquaintance. He travels a great deal by land and sea, 
and he never embarked in a steamer for a voyage of 48 hours without 
taking a cargo of bouquets on board, which, to the astonishment of the 
ladies, he presents to each as she appears on deck after the first day, or 
sends with his profound respects to her cabin if she be on the sick list. I 
have been hearing of the Captain’s reputation for the last 15 years, though 
I never met him before ; but he declares he has seen me a thousand times, 
and I was charmed when I heard him say— 

‘Ah! ha! ha! my dear Sir. Mr. Our own correspondent, I 
presume. Ah! ha! ha! Capital! very good, by Jove! Know you, Sir; 

ou don’t know me—Captain Firefly, oficier de S. M. B. en mission, ah! 

a! ha! By Jove, what alucky meeting. Going to Venice ; per Baccho, 
pore eae to join you, ah! ha! ha! I saw youin the Pyrenees—snow and 
wind just like this. I was going to Madrid; you had just left it. Knew 
Villiers, now Lord Clarendon—fine fellow! ah! ha! ha!—splendid fel- 
low! Capital table at Madrid. Sefton’scook. Aman, Sir, fit to be Lord- 
Lieutenant. I met youonthe Danube. Lord Ponsonby has left Vienna 
—fine old man! Harriet Wilson!—ah! ha! ha! Great hit; how his 
lordship did laugh ; enjoyed the joke. I heard of youatNaples. Capital 
sherry. Temple has good wine, and not too much talk, still knows what 











jhe is about, ah! ha! Led a delightful lite+-comptaintly on the road. [t 
| Seems to agree with you, as it does with me, by Jove! Fifty years, Sir; 

you would never believe it,ah! ha! ha! Napier,a smart young diplo- 
matist—all the Napiers are first rate; to head an army, to lead a fleet, to 
write a book, to handle a despatch, the Napiers are the men, ah! ha! ha! 
I wish I was a Napier. No, I am Firefly—an old Lincolnshire name, Sir 
—came in with the Conquest. We are a large family, Sir—we do not 
want heirs. When I was last in Egypt the Consul-General said that | 
was an everlasting Firefly, ah! ha! ha!—the Hon. Mr. Murray, Sir, ha! 
ha! ha! Whata splendid horse the Pasha gave him—health much im- 
proved—coming round—the air of Cairo is delicious. Going to Venice— 
so am I, very glad. Ah! ha! ha! I am your guide, your cicerone. 
Dawkins, Consul-General, is my intimate friend. Know Sir Thomas Sor. 
rell very well. Perfect gentleman Dawkins. Noble-minded man Sir 
Thomas—dead, dead, Sir. We must all die—ah! ha! ha! Going by the 
train—let us start. Botega. What’stopay? Ah! ha! ha! Delighted 
to make your acquaintance.’ 

Thus patronized and protected I made my way to the station, and in the 
course of two hours we were swimming in a gondola, and enjoying the 
comforts of M. Danieli’s hotel, much to the satisfaction of Captain Firefly, 
who did not like travelling in the cold, and has a strong sympathy for 
the fireside. Italian Corresp. Times 





In referring to the cost of building the Temple of King Solomon, several 
of our cotemporaries have made mistakes in publishing the sum total, 
which we stated at eight hundred and thirty-eight millions four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven pounds, thirteen shillings and sixpence, sterling 
—more than the national debt of Great Britain at the present day. The 
first instalment towards building the Temple which King David paid into 
the hands of the shilamoth, or treasurer, was 100,000 talents of gold, or 
£435,000,000 sterling, which sum was to make the instruments of gold, 
the candlesticks, lamps, tables, flesh hooks, bowls, cups, ewers, basins, 
the altar of incense, cherubim, &c.,&c. He likewise appropriated 100,000 
talents of silver, which amounted to £36,250,000, for instruments of sil- 
ver. The brass was without weight, and some of it was brought from 
Tibboth and Cun, cities of Haderezer, King of Tobad ; and with this 
Solomon made the brazen sea and the pillars and vessels of brass. 

He received and dedicated vessels of gold, silver, and brass, which he 
obtained as presents from the King of Hamath, and those treasures also 
which he brought from Edom, Moab, Ammon, the Philistines, and the 
land of 4dmalek. Besides immense quantities of iron, marble, granite, 
and cedar, together with precious stones, he appropriated from his own 
private coffers three thousand talents of the gold of Ophir, and seven 
thousand talents of refined silver, to overlay the walls of the house. The 
Rev. Dr. Donne, in his dedication sermon of Lincoln Inn Chapel, said that 
if all the kings in Christendom should send in all they had at once, to any 
one service, it would not equal this magnificent contribution of David and 
his princes. With such vast preparations for tlw great work, Solomon 
engaged 80,000 hewers in the mountains, 70,000 bearers of burdens, and 
3,600 officers or supervisors. Altogether, he employed 183,600 persons 
on that immense edifice, which occupied twelve years in completion. It 
will create no surprise, therefore, at the vast amount which the temple 
cost, when regarding the preparations and the structure itself. But va- 
rious countries were at that time tributary to the Jewish nation, Spain 
and Sicily contributed amounts annually towards that great project. 

In relation to Ophir and the impression that it was California, there 
are evidences to sustain that belief. Tarshish was undoubtedly on the 
coast of Africa. All the trade to India, Persia, Africa, and Arabia, was 
carried on through the Red Sea, in substantial ships, built and equipped 
at Elath, one of the finest ports in thatsea. Eupolemus, quoted by Euse- 
bius, says of him, ‘ that he built ships at Elath, a city of Arabia, and from 
thence sent metal-men (miners and geologists,) to the island of Urphe or 
Ophir, situated in the Red Sea, which was fruitful in yielding abundance 
of gold, and the metal-men brought it from thence to Judea.’ From Elath 
to the straits of Babelmandel, at the mouth of the Red Sea, the distance 
is scarcely six hundred miles, and it is unreasonable to suppose that a 
voyage to and from Ophir would, at that distance, have occupied three 
years. Even if by the Red Sea was meant the Arabian Gulf and India, 
that would still be within thirty days’ sail of Elath. The Phcenecians, 
who were great navigators, and discovered the continent of South Ameri- 
ca, and built the palaces and temples which are found in every direction 
on that continent, undoubtedly discovered California. They circumnavi- 
gated Africa, passed up the Arabian Gulf into the Chinese Seas, and went 
through Behring’s Straits into the Pacific, and coasted down to California, 
where they discovered gold. 

King Hiram and King Solomon fitted out a large number of discovery 
ships on joint profit from Elath, in the Red Sea, which coasted through 
the same route, well known to the Phoenecians, until they reached San 
Francisco, which on the old maps we find is called the Golden Gates, and 
the voyages lasted three years. This was also the time required for the 
voyage to Tarshish, which was on the coast of Guinea, where ivory, apes, 
peacocks, and gold and silver were found. The Scriptures represent Solo- 
mon to have been the richest King on earth, and he made silver in Jeru- 
salem like the stones in the streets. Since his times no such deposits of 
gold have been found in the Red Sea, on the coast of India, China, or the 
islands in those seas. If Ophir was in that neighborhood, succeeding 
ages would have profited by the discovery. The colonial wealth and 
grandeur of the Phoenecians on the continent of South America, so long 
concealed from the world, led Hiram and Solomon to believe that they 
had made valuable discoveries in unknown regions, and their ships were 
prepared for those long voyages, and vast amounts of gold were found on 
the coast of the Pacific. 

When Rezin, King of Damascus, and Pekah, King of Israel, captured 
the seaport of Elath, in the Red Sea, they banished the Jews and colonized 
the Syrians; and from that time the great secret of the wealth of Ophir 
and its position have been lost, until the Americans, by conquest, have 
taken California, and the Ophir of antiquity has at length been discovered, 
with its inexhaustible mines. N. ¥Y. Sunday Times 


HOW TO RIDE INTO A PRACTICE, 

When a man and his horse differ seriously in public, and the man feels 
the horse has the best of it, it is wise for the man to appear to accommo- 
date his views to those of the horse rather than risk a defeat. It is best 
to let the horse go his way, and pretend it is yours. There is no secret 
so close as thfat between a rider and his horse. 

We knew a young dumpling-shaped doctor, at Edmonton, who rode 
himself into a considerable practice, by being seen flying about the coun- 
try in all directions, on a run-away tit that he had bought at Tattersall’s 
on the strength of its having no mouth. 

‘ This is lot 34,’ said Tat, as a wiry, sprig-tailed bay came wincing and 
hitching up to the hammer, looking sideways to see who she might kick 
at; ‘a bay mare, six years old, a capital hack, has carried a lady, and 
has no mouth. What will any gentleman give for the bay ?—forty gui- 
neas ?—forty guineas ’?—thirty guineas ’?—twenty guineas ?—ten?’ and 
having got down to that sum without even an eye being turned upon him, 
and having given her the usual flourish down the yard, he commenced 
running her up, so as to restore her handsomely to the stable. ‘Ten 
guineas bid,’ said he; ‘ eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen—fourteen—fef- 
teen.’ 

‘Hang it! said the doctor, to himself, ‘she must be cheap at that: six 
years old—bright bay—black legs—no mouth—can’t eat; cost nothing to 
keep—sizteen /” exclaimed he, in a state of excitement that caused the 
whole yard to turn upon him in astonishment. 

_ doctor, as he said, ‘ stopped their gallop.’ ‘Not another bid waa 
made. 

‘Sixteen guineas,’ repeated Tat; ‘any advance on sixteen? All done 
at sixteen guineas ?’—going at sixteen guineas!—bang—and the mare 
was the doctor’s. 

But, though the doctor had stopped the bidders’ gallop, he couldn’t 
stop the mare’s; and many were the airings she give him, whether he 
would or no. At first he fought with her,—we are sorry to say with but 
indifferent success ; for if the mare couldn’t dislodge him by kicking and 
piunging and rearing, she had no scruples about coming back over upon 

im—a disagreeable position for any one, especially for a doctor with bot- 
tles in his pocket. 

‘Hang it! said the doctor, as he picked up the remains of the third 
np reba} aes gossamer, and tried to restore it to the shape of a hat ; 
‘this won't do. I must walk to my patients’ (he had two, one at each 
end of the town), ‘ and ride when I’ve nothing to do.’ This was a wise 
resolution of the doctor’s and served him well. The next time the mare 
started as if she was shot, and wheeled round to be off, instead of checking 
and fighting her, he gave her her head, riding her with aslack rein, and 
saluting his friends as he passed as though it was all right, and the mare 
and he were both ofa mind. The doctor’s sugar-loaf hat being now seen 
bobbing about the country in ell parts, people began to talk about him 
and his practice—wondering who he was attending; must be a lady, or 
somebody that was very ill. Met the doctor galloping for hard life! Ano- 
ther said, ‘ the young man seemed to have a lot of practice ; a third, ‘ that 
he seemed a great economist of his time ;’ a fourth, ‘that he would get 
on,’ and a fifth sent for him. This being a very follow-my-leader sort of 
world, others did the same, and the doctor soon established himself. 
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Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FARM HORSES. 
BY W. C. SPOONER. 


[The readers of the ‘ Veterinarian’ have not forgotten how recently its 
ages have been occupied by an ‘ Essay’ on this nationally important sub- 
ject from the pen of Mr. Read, of Crediton; which, as we stated.at the 
time, in consequence of its reaching its destination too late for admission 
into the lists of competition, was returned, and eventually fell into our 
hands. We have now very kindly had sent to us, by its author, Mr. W. 
C. Spooner, the ‘ Prize Essay,’ which we shall translate into our pages 
likewise in extenso ; the subject being one that, in the concise form in 
which it is compulsorily treated, will hardly admit of abridgment, much 
less of curtailment: nor will our readers, we feel quite sure, find fault 
with us for presenting them with papers of the class before us in their un- 
mutilated and unaltered form, whenever they may turn out, as these two 
have done, so creditable to the members of the veterinary profession.— 
Ep. Ver.] 

The great penne? of the subject of this Essay cannot for a mo- 
ment be disputed. The vast amount of capital invested in farm-horses 
is nearly equal to the annual rent of the land cultivated by them, 
and the annual cost of moons these horses is not less than their actual 
value. Thus, if we take the number of acres of arable land in England 
and Wales as 13,100,000, and the rental as £12,000,000*, we have this 
large sum as representing the cost of our agricultural horses, and a simi- 
lar or greater amount as the value of the food they annually consume. 
Though this may appear arough method of making our estimate, I believe 
it to be not very far from the truth. These circumstances are sufficient 
to demonstrate the national importance of our subject ; whilst its indivi- 
dual consequence to agriculturists may be enforced by the fact that not 
only is a sum nearly equal to the annual rent required for the purchase, 
and also for the yearly keep of the horse-power on a farm, but it is a con- 
stant weight that cannot be shaken off or shifted to other shoulders. In 
manufacturing operations and in locomotive travelling, steam-power has, 
from its superior economy, effectually supplanted animal power; but ex- 
cept for the purpose of thrashing it has been found inapplicable for the 
tillage of land, and still more so for the cartage of corn, hay, and ma- 
nures. As, therefore, horses must be kept for these various purposes, it 
is surely of the utmost importance to understand and adopt the best and 
most economical methods of managing them. 

The amount of horse-power required on an arable farm must, or rather 
ought, to be regulated by the requirements of spring, turnip, and wheat 
sowing. Unless asufficient number is kept to take advantage during 
these periods of the most suitable weather, so constantly varying in this 
country, great will be the loss experienced; and on the other hand, if 
more are kept than the sowing season demands, a heavy expenditure is 
uselessly incurred. 

We take it therefore as our starting-point, that the number of horses to 
be kept on a farm must be regulated by the requirements of the sowing 
seasons. (On this must hinge our whole subject, and to it must be direct- 
ed its different divisions as laid down by the Council. It is a drawback 
upon horse as compared with steam power, and more particularly as re- 
lates to farming operations, that whereas a steam-engine when not in 
work consumes no fuel and does not waste from wear and tear, a horse 
must be fed whether he is at work or idle; and thus throughout the win- 
ter months, when there is but little work to do, he must be kept in condi- 
tion in order to perform properly the labors of the spring. It is therefore of 
imperative importance to keep Sach horses on a farm as are capable of per- 
forming properly a horse’s work, for if weak, under-sized, infirm animals 
are kept, each of which is only capable of doing one-half or three-fourths 
of a day’s work, not only is there the loss of this one-fourth of the day in the 
busy periods of the year, but an additional number of horses must be 
Sem all the year round. It is only begging the question to say that this 
infirm horse does by hook or by crook contrive to get through his day’s 
work in the busy periods ; for if he is able to do this, then an able-bodied 
horse is capable of doing, with no extra fatigue, one-fourth more work at 
least, and it is the fault of the owner if this is not accomplished. 

With these preliminary observations we proceed to consider our subject 
according to the divisions proposed by the Council :— 

1. The various breeds. 

2. Breeding and rearing. 

8. Keeping, whether in stables or the open air. 

4. Feeding in different seasons. 

1. THE VARIOUS BREEDS OF CART-HORSES 
The conformation of the cart-horse differs from the thorough-bred and 
ther light horses principally in the construction of the skeleton: not only 
e the bones actually larger, but there is a greater amount of bone in 
roportion to the muscular system than in other horses; and there is in 
he heavier breeds such a disposition to form or secrete bone in the sys- 
tem, that even before the animal is five years old many of the cartilagi- 
nous structures, as, for instance, the cartilages of the foot, become changed 
into bone; that is, the earthy partof bone, which is principally phos- 
phate of lime, become Pramet’ Sy where cartilage only ought to exist. This 
Oring pmo to deposit the earth of bone, so peculiar to the heavy 
reeds, is greatly accelerated by concussion, or any thing, indeed, which 

induces chronic or rather sub-acute inflammation. Thus the London 
pavement is a fertile cause of this disease, so much so that there is scarce- 
ly a dray-horse in the metropolis but what has some degree of ossification 
of the cartilages by the time he reaches six or seven years of age. I have 
mo reason to believe that the food of heavy horses contains a greater pro- 
portion of the earth of bones than that of other horses, but there is un- 
questionably a greater power of assimilating these earths ; so that I doubt 
‘aot that, if the blood of the dray-horse and that of the blood-horse were 
separately analyzed, a greater amount of the phosphates would be found 
in the former. 

The effect of this redundancy of bony structure in the system is to af- 
ford a larger basis on which the superstructure is built. The extremities 
of the bones which form the joints are more extended, giving a greater 
power of sustaining weight; not that the bones are actually stronger, but 
rather the contrary, for, in fact, no bone can be stronger in proportion to 
its size than that of the thorough-bred horse: it is hard, firm, and com- 
pact, whilst that of the cart-horse is softer, and abounds more with fat or 
marrow. Although the surfaces of the bones which form the joints are 
darger laterally, yet they do not afford so much extent of motion as in 
—— horses, or, in other words, the motions of the joints are more li- 
maited. 

The arent bony frame possessed by these horses, of course, affords a 
‘corresponding surface for the putting on of flesh, as well as a greater ca- 
pacity for the development of the internal organs, The muscles (or flesh) 
are more remarkable for their thickness than their length, the former be- 
ing the cause of power, the latter that of speed, and the spaces between 
them are amply filled up by depositions of fat. The frame of the body is 
distinguished by rotundity and thickness; the fore legs are wide apart, 
‘and the chest broad, but by no means deep, as in the long-winded speedy 
vanimal. The digestive organs are capacious, and the digestive functions 
far more powerful than those of the Raven Seed horse, whilst the brain 
is relatively smaller and the nervous system altogether less developed. 
We have here the key to the points of the cart-horse. Whilst he should 
;possess all the characteristics of the breed, he should be free from ex- 
tremes. Thus, while his back should be short and broad, the body round 
as & barrel, and consequently wide in the chest, yet the latter point must 
mot be carried to such an extreme as. to cause the horse to be a slow 
walker, for of all the sins of the cart-horse this is surely the greatest. An 
animal whose walk does not exceed two miles an hour will scarcely get 
through half the work in the day that will be accomplished by the free 
moving horse that can do his four miles in the same space of time. So im- 
portant do I hold it that the cart-horse should be fast in the only pace he 
:18 required to perform, that I would recommend to the Council of the Roy- 
-al Agricultural Society, or rather to the stewards of the cattle-yard, that 
‘a distance should be measured off, to the extent of some fraction of a mile, 
in the cattle-yard, so as to afford an easy method of judging of the pace of 
‘cart-stallions in their walk; for I hold it as a point of the utmost impor- 
‘tance that a prize should never be awarded to a bad or slow walker, how- 
sever great his strength or perfect his symmetry may otherwise be. 

With these preliminary observations I proceed to consider the various 
‘breeds of cart-horses. ; 

The cart-horse is not an aboriginal breed in this country, but was im- 
ported from the neighboring continent since the Norman Conquest. In- 
deed, we have reason to believe that the horses employed in the army of 
William the Conqueror were little better, as respects breeding, than the 
cart-horse of the presentday. As long as armour was in fashion, a large 


. 





* Mr. Middleton, in his Survey of Middlesex, estimated the whole land under tillage in 
England and Wales at 12.000,000 acres. Since his time a considerable quantity of down 
and pasture-land has no doubt been broken up; but in reckoning as upwards of 10 per 
cent. the land thus brought under the dominion of the plough, we are not underrating 
the march of improvement. It may be useful to add, that the value of the agricultural 
produce raised on the above has been estimated at about 70,000,000, whilst that from pas- 
tare-land has been taken about 60,000 000.—Autmor. 


massive animal was required to support the enormous weight of the steel - 
clad knight, and to withstand the ponderous attack of a similar opponent. 
The half-bred horse was then unknown, and the Barb and the Spanish 
horse were insufficient in size, so that recourse was had to the large black 
horse which had been known throughout the fertile plains of Europe from 
time immemorial, and from which, no doubt, the greater portion of our 
cart-horses are descended ; for we find that during the reign of the Ed- 
wards, repeated importations of these animals took place, and in the time 
of the Duke of Newcastle, who wrote a work on horses in 1667, there was 
in this country an established breed of cart horses. 

The most prev ailing color amongst these animals is black, so much so, 
that we recognise a distinct breed under the appellation of the old black 
cart-horse. We scarcely ever find that the thorough-bred horse is of a 
black color, whilst it prevails very much amongst the coarser kind of 
horses. The black cart-horse is pretty generally distributed throughout 
England, and may, indeed, be divided into three kinds :—First, the large 
massive animal reared in the rich marshes and ens of the Midland 
Counties expressly for the London brewers; secondly, the smaller sized, 
but still tolerably heavy, kind of horse generally employed for agricultu- 
ral Jere (a strong compact animal, but slow in its action); and, 
thirdly, a lighter and more active animal, possessing, in fact, either some 





admixture of blood of a lighter breed, or being the descendants of the | 


Flanders coach-horses discarded from the carriage to make room for the 


Cleveland, and welcomed in their more legitimate sphere at the plough- | 


tail. 

The dray-horse can only be reared in the richest pastures, and is found 
in the fens of Lincolnshire in the greatest perfection. The breeders usu- 
ally sell them as two-year-old colts, retaining as much as possible mares 
for their own work and for the purpose of breeding. The purchasers of 
these colts work them moderately till they are four years old, feeding 
them well during this period, and, indeed, previous to their re-sale, they 
are often taken out of work and actually fatted in loose boxes, almost like 
oxen for the shambles, in which state they are supposed to please the eye 
of the London brewers, for whose more particular use these pampered ani- 
mals are bred. Thus the colt, purchased perhaps for £40, realizes in the 
course of two years double that amount, besides working moderately dur- 
ing this saeted. Thus, if the horse does not fall a victim to the various 
diseases which a redundancy of blood is calculated to induce, he yields an 
ample profit to his feeder. These ponderous animals are frequently se- 
venteen hands high; and their sleek and glossy appearance, as they move 
majestically through the streets of the metropolis, present one of the most 
striking sights to the eye of the foreigner. That such large massive ani- 
mals are really required, or are the most profitable for their peculiar 
work, is a matter of considerable doubt; however, it is a species of pride 
which has long prevailed among our London brewers, and whilst they con- 
tinue the premiums in the shape of high prices for these massive animals, 
the breeding of them will continue a profitable pursuit, and the streets of 
the metropolis will continue to exhibit the Jargest horses in the world. 
One great drawback attending this breed is their tendency to weak and 
convex feet, and to ossifications of the cartilages and pasterns, the former 
being the effect of their great weight acting on the soft horn induced by 
the moist pastures, and the latter to their great predisposition to throw 
out bone, caused, perheps, partly by the large amount of the phosphates 
taken in their food. Many of these horses are rendered useless by these 
morbid deposits, which yet are so common that there is scarcely a dray- 
horse in London but what possesses, in some degree, these side-bones, and 
in very many instances no injury takes place. 

In the improvement of this breed of horses it ought to be an object to 
diminish, or rather discourage, as much as possible, these objectionable 
qualities to which the breed is naturally so prone. 

The large dray-horse is by no means confined to those of a black color, 


‘ we have many of a bay, and still more of a brown color, and also many 


greys and roans. 

There are also very many excellent compact cart-horses more adapted 
for agricultural purposes of these various colors, and, indeed, in general 
I prefer them to the black cart-horse, as possessing greater activity, 
cleaner limbs, connected with equal compactness and strength. 

I may here observe, that at the meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety at Northampton, where the show of horses was large as well as ex- 
cellent, there were only two of a black color, whilst there were many 
browns, bays, and chestnuts, and most of them worthy of recommenda- 
tion. 

It is inthe Midland Counties that these horses are principally bred ; 
and though of no peculiar or distinct breed, they offer as favorable speci- 
mens of horses adapted for all the various purposes of agriculture as are 
to be met with anywhere or in any country. ‘ 


The Suffolk-Punch is a well-known and much-esteemed breed for agri- 
cultural purposes, possessing the combination of strength, compactness, 
and activity more highly than any other breed. It is impossible to trace 
the origin of these horses ; but they have been cultivated in Suffolk for 
very many years, and were probably once enployed for other purposes 
than those of agriculture. These horses are, for the most part, of a chest- 
nut color, though sometimes sorrel, which uniformity shews that they 
have heen kept tolerably pure. They are distinguished by roundness of 
barrel and compactness of form generally, combined with great activity. 
They are exceedingly stanch to the collar, free from any redundancy of 
hair on the legs, and are by no means coarse about the head. They are 
rarely of a large size, but usually range from 15 to 154 hands. The most 
inferior kinds have ragged hips and goose-rumps. It speaks highly in 
favor of this breed that, at the late meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, at Northampton, they carried away two prizes, besides 
one high commendation ; indeed, the best and second best two-year-olds 
were of the Suffolk breed as well as the second best horse of any age. As 
these horses are inclined to be small, size should be attended to and en- 
couraged as much as possible. It should also be observed, that this breed 


of horses are rather more liable to strains of the sinews and ligaments 
than others. 


The Clydesdale horses are larger than those just mentioned, and are 
found most extensively in the neighborhood of the river after which they 
are called, where their services in the one-horse carts of the district are 
well appreciated. Indeed, there is no description of animal that appears 
better adapted for single-horse carts, or that can get through more work 
in the course of the day. They are, for the most part, powerful horses, 
standing about 16 hands high, and are extremely active, and, indeed, 
very fast walkers. Their faults are, a tendency to light bodies and long 
legs, and some of them are hot workers: when free from these defects they 
are certainly a most valuable kind of animal for agricultural purposes. 
They are generally docked in their native district, and their short tails, 
so unusual in cart-horses, give them a very unique appearance. A pair 
of Clydesdale horses will plough a larger breadth of land than almost any 
other kind of horses; but they require to be well fed in a greater degree 
than most others. They have usually rather small heads, which, with 
their great activity, shews that their pedigree is not altogether of the 
cart kind. We are told that an Earl of Huntingdon imported some Dutch 
mares (a breed then much thought of) into the district of the Clyde, which 
being crossed with the native breed (probably the ancient pack-horse), 
thus became the founders of the now highly appreciated Clydesdale. The 
prevailing color is black, but there are also many browns and some greys. 
The great bulk of this breed is susceptible of much improvement by care- 
ful selection in breeding, and avoiding the evils which I have pointed out 
as those to which the breed are prone. 


The Cleveland cannot certainly be considered as a breed of cart-horses, 
though they are occasionally employed for this purpose. There was a 


very fine specimen of this breed exhibited at Northampton as a stallion , 


for getting cart-horses, and which animal was highly commended ; but al- 
though unquestionably he was calculated, if put to suitable mares, to be- 
get some excellent progeny for carting purposes, yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that he was still more valuable in his more legitimate sphere as the 
sire of carriage-horses. I understand that, as a matter partly of curiosi- 
ty and partly to decide a difference of opinion, the measurement of this 
horse was taken at the girthing-place, and the result was that, though 
equal in height, he proved one foot less in circumference than many of 
the other horses. Iam glad, however, to find that at the forthcoming 
meeting at York numerous prizes will be awarded to various kinds of 
horses, so that the merits of the Cleveland Bay will be tested, as well as 
others of the lighter breeds. 

These are the principal breeds of cart-horses found in this country ; but 
there are very many useful animals to be met with in various districts 
though belonging to no distinct breed; and there are, unfortunately, too 
many of a very different class whose only pretensions to the name of 
‘ cart-horse’ consists in their great deficiency of breeding and their want 
ofadaptation to any other purpose. These undersized badly-formed 
horses usurp the place of better animals, and their perpetuation is there- 
fore to be deprecated. 

There is a certain average size for horses best suited to agricultural 

urposes, that is, they should be strong enough to render more than two 
ei te in a plough a needless expense, and yet not so heavy as to impair 
their speed and activity. From 15 to 16 hands appears to be the proper 
height; lower than the former, or higher‘than the latter, is equally ob- 
jectionable. 





2.—BREEDING AND REARING. 

There is no branch of a farmer’s business to which so little attention is 
generally paid as that of breeding. It is often regarded as a matter of 
chance whether the produce will turn out valuable or worthless ; whilst, 
on the other hand, there is nothing so true as that unhealthy parents will 
not produce healthy — It is very possible that, where one parent 
is sound and the other diseased, the progeny may turn after the former ; 
but then it is just as likely to turn after the latter, and therefore it is 

very unwise to risk the expenses of breeding on such an uncertainty. 

There are few subjects connected with breeding more interesting than 

the relative influence of the male and female parent, and few on which 
‘such different opinions prevail. Whilst some ascribe the principal influ- 
ence to the male, others consider that it is chiefly due to the female, and 
_there are not wanting illustrations that appear to support either theory. 
The freaks of nature (as they appear to us) are certainly very curious, 
and people are often more struck by a remarkable exception than even 
| by the rule, and are disposed to found their theories accordingly. The 

Arabs of the Desert, so celebrated for their scrupulous attention to the 
| purity of their breed of horses, are comparatively indifferent as to the stal- 
lion, but prize and preserve their mares with the most rigorous care. 
, They will part with the former for- an equivalent remuneration, but 
scarcely anything will induce them to dispose of their mares if they be- 
, long to the true breed. From this well-known fact it has been naturally 
inferred that they consider the influence of the female pre-eminent, and 
the supporters of this theory adduce the fact just mentioned as a strong 
argument in its favor. Indeed, at first sight it would appear, when we 
consider the more intimate connexion of the female with the offspring, kept 
up during the long space which elapses between conception and birth, that 
the influence of the dam must be greater than the sire. 

Facts, however, appear rather to support an opposite doctrine. The off- 
spring of the male ass and female horse resembles the former far more 
than the latter: the long ears, spare muscular development, narrow feet 
and sluggish action, are almost equal peculiarities of the mule and ass, 
and strongly attest the plebeian origin of the former. The size, too, ap- 
proximates to the ass, for the large Spanish mules we sometimes meet 
with are begotten by asses of great size. 

It is surprising, too, what large colts small mares will breed when be- 
gotten by horses of great size. Pony mares will thus rear stout cobs and 
galloways; and well-bred mares about fifteen hands high will throw good 
sized carriage-horses if put to a powerful stallion. 

We may, therefore, from these and other similar facts which could rea- 
dily be adduced, be justified in concluding that so far as regards the size, 
general appearance, external form, and muscular development, the influ- 
ence of the male is superior to that of the female. But although, in obe- 
dience to this principle, I believe that it is principally by means of the 
male that various improved breeds will be rendered more perfect, yet I by 
no means wish it to be inferred that I consider the qualities of the female 
a matter of indifference. So far from this being the case, I would cen- 
sure in the strongest terms that utter neglect of the qualifications of the 
female which is so frequently displayed, particularly with horses, regard- 
ing it as the most grievous of errors appertaining to breeding. It is of 
equal importance to study the qualifications of the female as of the male, 
though their respective excellencies may not be the same. Hereditary 
diseases and weakness of constitution are much more likely to be commu- 
nicated to the offspring by the mother than by the father, which is in 
keeping with the fact of the long and intimate connexion kept up between 
the dam and the offspring, both before and after birth, till weaning takes 
place. As the same blood nourishes both, both are likely to become af- 
fected by any unhealthy change in this fluid. Soundness of constitution 
is, therefore, an indispensable requisite in the female. 

I offer these remarks as general rules, but by no means as rules without 
exceptions ; and I do not wish it to be inferred that the female has no in- 
fluence in those qualifications in which the male is pre-eminent, for it 
sometimes happens that the female has greater influence in these respects 
than the male, and in all cases some degree is possessed. Thus, when a 
handsome well-bred mare is covered by a large coarse stallion, the de- 
fects of the latter are generally considerably softened down—the head is 
finer, and the frame of the offspring, though larger than that of the dam, 
is handsomer than that of the sire. The result of this cross is generally 
superior to an opposite assortment, where thesire is thorough-bred and 
the dam a coarse heavy animal. The progeny in this case is often unequal 
and ill arranged, possessing perhaps the fine legs of the sire and the coarse 
body of the dam. We may, therefore, with much propriety endeavor to 
modify the defects of one parent by opposite qualities in the other: and 
though we may not always, we shall often, succeed to a certain extent in 
the accomplishment of our wishes. We shall succeed, however, the more 
perfectly by attending to those qualities in which the respective influence 
of the male and female is most likely to be exercised: that is, the size and 
external conformation we should seek to govern by means of the male, and 
the constitution and the nervous system through that of the female. The 
fact, however, of the male animal begetting from fifty to a hundred off- 
spring in the course of a year, whilst the female does not produce more 
than one or two, must and always will cause improvements to be effected 
in breeds of animals principally by means of the male. 

The breeding of farm horses resolves itself into two branches,—the 
principles of breeding and the practice. Unless the former are correct, 
the latter will be continually at fault, and it will be a matter of chance 
and uncertainty whether success or failure is the consequence. ‘ Like be- 
gets like’ is an axiom that cannot be disputed, and it is vain to expect va- 
luable progeny unless the parents possess the qualifications which we seek 
to obtain in the offspring. The principal object in breeding cart-horses, 
as in other animals, is gain. The breeder is desirous of breeding animals 
that will yield him the largest pecuniary return; consequently the most 
profitable animal to rear is that which is likely to suit the London market, 
and so realise the high prices which the wealthy brewers are willing (or 
rather are obliged) to give. 

It is necessary, however, in addition to the possession of suitable mares 
and horses, that the pasturage should be also abundant and nutritious, 
otherwise the progeny will be monsters in ugliness rather than in size. 
Where, however, the land is suitable, as in Leicestershire and other mid- 
land counties, the breeding of these massive animals is more profitable 
than that of other agricultural horses. 

The practice adopted is to select the best mares on the farm for breed- 
ing; sometimes nearly the whole horse stock on the farm consists of 
breeding mares and two and three-year-old colts and fillies. Of course, 
in such instances it is necessary to keep rather a large working stock for 
the size of the farm, in order that the mares may be spared for two months 
in the spring without inconvenience. The breeder may or may not pos- 
sess a Stallion himself; if not, there will be little difficulty in finding a 
suitable one, as, in consequence of the male serving so many females, it is 
of course more difficult to find a number of suitable mares than it js to 
find a single horse with the proper qualifications. Where the purpose is 
so specific as in the style of horse I am now speaking of, it is needless to 
describe the sort of animal we should choose for astallion. The breeder 
will not select the horse unless he is large and powerful, and yet compact, 
standing perhaps nearly seventeen hands high, and yet comparatively 
short in the legs, so as to deceive a bystander with regard to his height: 
there is no point more desirable than that the horse should appear smaller 
than he really is; it is at once a sure proof that the animal is symmetri- 
cally formed. However, we may take it for granted that the stallion is a 
fine handsome animal. Any observations will be more useful which point 
out those defects that may co-exist with this fine appearance. First, 
then,we may notice that to which this breed is so very much predisposed ,— 
the possession of large ring-bones and side-bones on the pasterns. Perhaps 
it may scarcely be possible to find a suitable horse entirely free from this 
defect ; but we should at any rate select one that is most free, and reject 
altogether a horse that is lame from such causes. 

The hock is a most important joint, being severely called upon in heavy 
draught, and consequently liable to strains. The existence of any disease 
of this joint, whether curbs, spavins, or thorou hpins, should therefore 
be sufficient to condemn the horse. The hocks should be broad in front, 
neither too strwight nor too crooked, nor yet cat-hammed. When we con- 
sider that a heavy dray-horse, working in the shafts, has perhaps a load 
of four or five tons behind him, which, in going round a corner, devolves 
on him alone, and in the action of walking must thus be thrown alternate- 
ly on each hock, the importance of having this joint free from disease and 
from all tendency to disease must be very apparent. 

Next in importance are the eyes, which in the old horse should be free 
from all semblance of defect (unless from accident), and in the young 
horse should also be free not only from actual disease, but from all appear- 
ance or tendency to it. The eyes should be full without being convex : 
for the smal] sunken eye is certainly much more liable to disease than the 
large clear eye. The fore-legs of the horse should be strong, and flat be- 
low the knee, and by no means round and gummy, either before or be- 
hind ; for cart-horses having always a stronger predisposition to swellings 
and humors than other horses, it is most essential to guard sgpinst this 
evil by selecting the stallion as free as possible from such predisposition ; 
and, for the same reason, the less white hair there is about the legs 
the better, and indeed there should not be too much hair of any color. 
The fore-arm should be strong and muscular, and should not stand too 
much under the body ; for although this is not of the same importance as 
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with other horses, yet it is extremely desirable. So likewise with regard 
to the shoulders : they should be tolerably oblique, for when the shoul- 
ders are good, the horse is likely to be a good walker. The elbows should 
not be too close to the chest, but there should be plenty of room to put the 
hand between them. This pinning of the elbow to the ribs was a princi- 
pal fault in one of the finest horses exhibited at Northhampton, and it 
caused the animal to have very bad action. With regard to the neck, it 
had better be rathér too thick than too thin, of average length, and, if 
moderately arched, so much the better. It is a great fault in all horses— 
but particularly in cart-horses—to have an ewe neck. The angles formed 
yy e junction of the neck with the body, and by the head with the neck, 

uld not be too acute, for such horses are very liable to poll evil, from 
the disposition induced of throwing up their heads suddenly, and thus 
striking their poll violently against some object above them, such as a low 
doorway. Suffolk horses have a slight tendency to this fault. With re- 
gard to the other points, the back should be straight and broad, the ribs 
well arched, and the false ribs of due length, so as to give the abdomen 
capacity and roundness. The tail should be well set out, not too droop- 
ing, and the quarters should be full and muscular. The horse should 
girth well, and, ifa large horse, should be eighteen feet in circumference. 

The foot is a matter of very much importance: the tendency of many 
heavy horses is to have thin flat feet, but a stallion so constructed is ex- 
ceedingly objectionable. Anabundance ofhorn, so as to afford a firm 
holding for the large nails and heavy shoes which such animals are 
obli to wear, is extremely desirable, and the feet had better be too 
large than too small. 

With regard to the mare, she should possess as many of the points I 
have enumerated as possible. / 

Having thus ascertained that the stallion is free from the cardinal 
faults which I have pointed out, and rich in the virtues I have enumera- 
ted, we should also be satisfied, before securing his services, that he is 
well suited as regards size, strength, breeding, and activity, for the mare 
we wish to puthim to. If the mare is small but symmetrical (for we can- 
not suppose any sensible-breeder will breed from a little ugly mare), we 
may very properly select a large-sized stallion, taking care, however, he 
is an active mover; such a horse, indeed, as gained the first prize at 
Northampton. If,on the other hand, the mare is large, and has a tendency 
to coarseness, we should select a middle-size horse of symmetrical appear- 
ance,—a Suffolk-Punch for example ; and such a one as either of the prize 
animals at Northampton belonging to this breed. 

Where the object is specific, viz., to lighten and render more active a 
coarse and slow breed of Camm we may then have recourse to the Cleve- 
land with great advantage; taking care, however, that the subject of 
choice, in addition to symmetry and activity, should be as deep in the 
ribs and short in the back and the legs as the Cleveland bay can possibly 
be. Beyond the Cleveland, however, we must not go: I deprecate in the 
strongest terms that utter departure from the principles of nature which 
is sometimes displayed in the production of a nondescript animal,—the 
cross between the thorough-bred horse and the cart-mare—an animal 
often possessing the body of one parent and the legs of the other—the 
vices of both, with the virtues of neither. 

One precaution in breeding I would strongly recommend, which is, 
never knowingly breed from animals of vicious Miceli It is unfor- 
tunate enough for society that the vicious amongst mankind are enabled to 
perpetuate themselves ; it were folly, indeed, in the highest degree, to 
permit the vices of quadrupeds to be added systematically to the catalogue 
of crimes. Biters, kickers, gibbers, and horses difficult to shoe, should be 
therefore carefully eschewed; and so likewise should the possessors of the 
minor vices and other hereditary faults, such as crib-biters roarers, hot 
workers, &c. 

Although the breeding of cart-horses more frequently forms a part of 
the farmer’s business than that of any other description of horse, it has 
not yet received that attention that its importance merits, or that, in my 
opinion, the necessities of agriculture will for the future obtain for it. 
Too frequently have the infirmities of the mare caused her to be selected 
for breeding, and too often has the size of the stallion been his only re- 
commendation. It would be well if, instead of this, the following rule 
were observed, viz.: never to breed from an old infirm animal, but to 
select for the purpose the youngest and best mares on the farm. There 
is not even the excuse amongst farm-horses which exists amongst others 
for breeding from inferior mares, as the cart brood-mare will not require 
more than two months’ rest, and that during a leisurable period of the 
year, thus being otherwise adequate to most of the ordinary requirements 
of the farm. 

The object, however, to be kept in view, ought to be to endeavor to 
breed the most valuable description of animal, and one that will afford 
the highest pecuniary return. Due regard must, of course, be paid to 
the nature and quality of the land; for instance, it is in vain to attempt, 
on ordinary or inferior land, to rear those leviathans which command 
such high prices from the London brewers. 


There is, however, a small description of horse that can be bred to ad- 
vantage, being more suitable for agricultural purposes, and yet large 
enough to command a good price in the London market. Such an animal, 
averaging about sixteen hands, short in the back, and round in the bar- 
rel, with well-proportioned limbs, is sure to command a good price, and 
to pay well for breeding. Such horses, however, can only be bred by de- 
voting the best mares to the purpose, and keeping the colt well through 
the first two winters, so that his growth shall not be stunted and his sym- 
metry destroyed. The breeding of farm-horses can be entered into with 
far less inconvenience than that of any other description, inasmuch as 
there is far less necessity for taking the mare from her usual work for 
some time previous to foaling. A half-bred mare is incapable of pursu- 
ing very fast work for many months before foaling, whilst a cart-mare 
can continue her usual labor till within a very few weeks of this period. 
This being the case, there can be no valid reason why the best and heal- 
thiest mares on a farm should not be used for breeding. It is merely ne- 
cessary to keep them in good fair condition, and not to put them to severe 
strains, and then the loss of work will not be more than a few weeks pre- 
vious to foaling, and about double or treble this period afterwards. The 
farmer may depend upon it, that if he has suitable pastures for rearing 
the colts, and selects the best and finest mares he can obtain, and puts 
them to the most desirable stallion, the breeding of no description of ani- 
mal will pay him better than cart-colts. They can be reared with less 
risk, and will produce a quicker return than any other kind of horse; 
while they do not involve the expense and risk in breaking, by which so 
many valuable half-bred horses are ruined, through the ignorancé, reck- 
lessness, or bad temper of the breaker. One fact, however, should be 
borne in mind, which is, that, if a full return is anticipated, the young 
animal should be kept tolerably well through the winter months; for if, 
as 1s too frequently the case, it be half starved, the loss from deficiency 
of Symmetry, size, and strength, will be much more than can be compen- 
sated by any saving of food. 

In rearing young colts much care should be taken; they should be han- 
dled very early, and get used to the halter; by which means, in case of 
any accident, not half the risk would be incurred in the treatment as 
when the colt is allowed to remain wild and ungovernable. At Michael- 
mas the colt is usually weaned, soon after which he should be allowed to 
taste a few oats, which will promote his health, strength, and condition, 
and ¢onduce very much to his symmetry. A peck of oats a week may be 
enough at first, and through the greater part of the first winter, increas- 
ing it gradually to a peck anda half. During the second winter, two or 
three pecks per week may be given; and at two and a half years old the 
colt may be broken to harness, doing perhaps half a horse’s work, and 
then his corn is to be increased accordingly. Carrots form an excellent 
addition to the food of colts, particularly through the first winter. 


London Veterinarian. 


BOCHARA CLOVER.—POTATO DISEASE. 

To the Editor of the London ‘ Farmer's Magazine..—Sir: In the 
spring of last year I received, per letter, from Van Diemen’s Land, a 
small quantity of Bochara clover seed, the produce of some sent from In- 
dia by Sir George Arthur to one of his personal friends in that distant 
colony ; and, as the result of my experiment in the growth thereof is some- 
what surprising, I am induced to send the following remarks, which, if 
you think them worthy of insertion in your valuable Journal, will pro- 
bably interest some of your numerous agricultural friends. 

The seed was sown in three drills, covering a space not more than three 
square yards, in ground richly manured the previous year. It was late 
“at but soon after this, shoots sprung up rapidly, looked clean 
en > wot and eventually attained the height of four feet four inches 
ui ace ph dary > Winter coming on of course stayed further growth. 

ct e Aes ks, which at the root were very thick, and nearly as hard as 
oh » Stood all winter, but early this spring I cut them down; fresh 
8 —— soon sprung up, of much stronger growth than the former, and, ac- 
ai ing to sear nara the beginning of last month, reached the extraor- 

~ height of ten feet five inches. The last five feet mounted very ra- 
pidly. The clover produced & beautiful white flower, and the seed was 
perfectly formed, most of which I gathered in a ripe state. I must men- 
tion that the soil in which it was grown consists of black earth, with a 
slight mixture of sand, having a substratum of sand and gravel ; also 
that the situation is very elevated, bearing a south aspect, but only par- 
tially sheltered from the north. ' 
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Reasoning from this experimept, I venture to su the cultivation of 
Bochara ane in this eoumes A a green crop for feeding cattle, provid- 
ing it can be grown successfully on a large scale, more lly as I un- 
derstand it contains much saccharine matter. It might cut three or 
four times each season. : 

Before concluding I take the liberty of making a few remarks upon an- 
other subject. Being in Van Diemen’s Land in the year 1846, and there 
hearing of the extraordinary failure of the potato crops in this country, I 
thought it worth the experiment, on my return home the following year, 
to bring a large hamper of colonial potatoes, naturally thinking that from 
so pure astock I should certainly be‘able to raise a sound crop, more es- 

ially as no similar disease had exhibited itself in that colony. I reached 
England the end of May the same year, and early the following month 
these potatoes, comprising five varieties, almost as fresh looking and firm 
as when packed, were planted whole, in new ground, and in due time sent 
their tubers upwards, looking healthy; but, as they approached maturi- 
ty, the moni | premonitor of disease appeared, and on the crop being dug 
up, full one half the potatoes were infected, being a greater proportion of 
bad ones than those produced from many English varieties grown the same 
year, and in the same field. The only difference was, the latter were 
planted a little earlier. 4 

As another experiment, I also brought from Van Diemen’s Land some 
seed from the potato crab, which I sowed in a hot-bed the same year ; but 
disease made its appearance amongst these also. 

Last year the sound potatoes from both sorts were selected and planted 
at the usual time, and the result was the crops were more diseased that 

ear than the formerone. I tried them again this year, and the result 
as proved similar. I may mention that those potatoes which were taken 
up sound continue so all through the winter. The soil in which they 
were grown was only slightly manured, and had a substratum of sand 
and gravel. Judging from these experiments, may we not reasonably 
suppose that the state of the atmosphere has much more to do with this 
mysterious disease than most people imagine? But, from such facts as 
above stated, I leave it for you and others, better able than myself, to 
form probable conclusions. 
Iam, Sir, yours, very respectfully, 
Hiticor, SHarpies, Bo. ton-Le-Moors, Nov. 16, 1849. 

P.S. A letter just received from Australia, informs me that the potato 

crops out there are as yet perfectly free from disease. 


T. Moore. 








= THE HAUNTED SPRING. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

It is said, Fays have the power to assume various shapes, for the purpose of luring mor- 
tals into Fairyland. Hunters seem to have been particularly the objects of the lady 
Fairies’ fancies. 

Gaily through the mountain glen, 
The hunter’s horn did ring, 
As the milk-white doe 
Escaped his bow, 
Down by the Haunted Spring ; 
In vain his silver horn he wound— 
*Twas Echo answer’d back ; 
For neither groom nor baying hound 
Were on the hunter’s track ; 
In vain he sought the milk-white doe 
That made him ’stray and ’scaped his bow, 
For, save himself, no living thing 
Was by that silent Haunted Spring. 
The purple heath-bells, blooming fair, 
Their fragrance round did ring, 
As the hunter lay, 
At close of day, 
Down by the Haunted Spring ; 
A lady fair, in robe of white, 
To greet the hunter came ; 
She kissed a cup with jewels bright, 
. And pledged him by his name. 
‘Oh! lady fair,’ the hunter cried, 
‘ Be thou my love, my blooming bride, 
A bride that well might grace a king! 
Fair lady of the Haunted Spring.’ 
In the fountain clear she stoop’d, 
And forth she drew a ring : 
And that bold knight, 
His faith did plight, 
Down by the Haunted Spring. 
But since the day his chase did stray, 
The hunter ne’er was seen ; 
And legends tell, he now doth dwell 
Within the hills so green.* 
But still the milk-white doe appears, 
And wakes the peasant’s evening fears, 
While distant bugles faintly ring 
Around the lonely Haunted Spring. 
* Fays and Fairies are supposed to have their dwelling place within the green hills. 





OUR OWN HUNGARIAN RECEPTION. 


We have felt aggrieved that the Hungarian exiles should confine them- 
selves to the Eastern cities and not give us a chance to make speeches at 
them, and extend to them the courtesies of our dinner-tables and ball- 
rooms. We say it in the spirit of men who have been wronged—it was not 
kind in these unfortunates to avoid Buffalo and favor with their presence 
smaller towns. Our vagrant law is not a whit more stringent than those 
of other cities, nor our authorities more rigid in enforcing it. So they 
might have come with impunity. 

‘ But, though we anxiously expected them, and had gone several times 
through the files of the past year, with a view to making ourselves ac- 
quainted with the hard names that are so inseparably linked with the 
Hungarian struggle for liberty, they didn’t come. We gave ourselves up 
to moody melancholy, began to think that Kossuth was not a Hunn but a 
hum, and Bem a mere bam, and had almost settled down on believing in 
Haynau, and ‘ going our pile’ on Jellachich. ; 

Imagine our joy then, on Thursday afternoon, when one of our imps 
burst into the sanctum and announced that a Hungarian Refugee had tak- 
en refuge from the rain at the foot of our stairs, and was there at that mo- 
ment! How long it took us to put on our other coat and dash down the 
stairway, may be imagined. There he stood—the heavy beard—the frog- 
ged coat—the little eye-glass—the short, blunt boots—there could be no 
mistaking him—so, shouting, ‘ Hurra! for the Magyars and down with the 
Croats ! we fell into his arms, the rim of our hat coming in fraternal con- 
tact with his nose—that nose which had snuffed the fumes of powder at 
Pesth, and by following which he had arrived safely on these republican 
shores ! 

We need not say that we invited him up stairs, and that there we en- 
tertained him to the best of our means—which as he could speak no Eng- 





lish, and we are not fluent in Magyar, were limited. But we had deter- | ©¢? 


mined to have a reception, and as soon as the voice of our foreman above, 
announced, through the tube, that all was prepared, we having signalled 
him previously to put things in train, we invited our guest to follow us. 
Arrived at the job-room, the procession was formed thus : 


Foreman, with Mallet and Planer. : 
Boy Sam, with New Roller. Boy Joe, with Shooting Stick. 
Dutch George, with Press Crank. 
Ourselves, with Gold Pen. 
HuneGarian Exixe, with a smile of gratitude. 


Assistant, with scissors and Paaterpe : 
Two Compositors, Two Compositors, 
with with 


Column Rules. Hand Galleys. 
Boy Louis, with Sheep’s-foot and Ley-brush. 
Several friends, who had dropped in with Articles. 
Carrier Boys, with Subscription Lists. 


In this order, the procession passed round the job-room and ascended 
to the composing-room, where it halted and we proceeded to address the 
illustrious stranger. Our remarks were few and couched in elegant lan- 
guage, we taking care to mention the names of distinguished Hungarians 


sufficiently often to convey to the brave refugee our intention of compli- | 


menting his countrymen and companionsinarms. We concluded with the 


Ujhazy, Jagelli, and Bem, Bam, Boum 

At the conclusion of our remarks, the procession gave three hearty 
cheers, and our guests commenced an eloquent —_ which lasted nearly 
half an hour, all of which we could not comprehend, but distinctly de- 
tected references to Washington, Franklin, General Morris, Coleman and 
Stetson, the North River, Florence’s, the Erie Railroad, Blue-point oys- 
ters, and several other leading institutions of our country. At the close 
of this brilliant effort, the profession gave six cheers, and we then pro- 





ink-block, on which latter the brave refugee was good enough to leave an 
autographic impression of his four fingers. 

Having satisfied his curiosity our guest expressed, by signs, his gratif- 
cation at the attentions shown him, and moved toward the door. The pro- 
cession was then re-formed and marched to the lower door, where we 
placed in the hands of the Magyar a clean proof, got by one of our com- 
positors during his stay, as the most marked token of our friendship then 
at hand, and having loaned him an umbrella, which he has promised to 
return, through the Emigrant Society, we took leave of him, with three 
times three hearty cheers. 

Thus ended a ceremony which will be embalmed in our memory as long 
as we live. We have had our own Hungarian Reception, and it went off 
as well as the very best one ever got up in New York with fifty committee 
men and at an expense of a thousand or two dollars. 

Buffalo Daily Courier. 


OLD WHITEY AND GEN. TAYLOR. 

We were standing at the corner of President Square, in Washington, 
the other day—literally brought to a stand-still by the heavenly beauty 
of the weather—when a loose horse trotted leisurely by us in the open 
street, and we found ourself expanding towards him, in sympathetic re- 
cognition of the similarity of our respective happiness. ‘ There are two 
of us out of harness, to-day,’ we mentally said—‘ God bless you, old bro- 
ther workey, and may you enjoy, as I do, this delicious sunshine and its 
heavenly nothings todo! On he trotted towards the President’s gate, 
and, halting a little before the entrance, he seemed hesitating between 
perfect liberty to go in or stay out—when it suddenly occurred to us that 
our fellow idler might not be, after all, the ‘ private individual’ for whom 
we had fancied our sympathy to be rather a condescension than otherwise ! 
What if it should be ‘ bid Whitey,’—reposing on his laurels ! 

A moment’s look, up and down the pave in front of the President’s man- 
sion, corroborated the conjecture. There were, perhaps, twenty persons 
in sight, and, among them, we recognized one of the Cabinet Secretaries, 
a venerable Auditor, the Austrian Charge, and two of those un-anxious 
and yet responsible-looking persons whom you know to be ‘ Members’ and 
not office-seekers—and—(curious to see)—all eyes were fixed, not upon 
the distinguished foreigner, not on the Honorable officials, not on the Hon- 
orable members, not on an unharnessed and loose Editor of the Home 
Journal—but, on the unharnessed and loose white horse ! 

We felt the smoke of Buena Vista and Resaca de la Palma, of Palo Alto 
and Monterey, pushing us toward the old cannon-proof charger. He went 
smelling about the edges of the sidewalk—wondering, probably, at such 
warm weather and no grass—and we crossed over to have a nearer look at 
him, with a feeling that the glory was not all taken from his back with 
the saddle and holsters. ‘Old Whitey’ is a compact, hardy, well propor- 
tioned animal, less of a battle-steed, in appearance, than of the style usu- 
ally defined by the phrase ‘ family-horse,’ slightly knock-kneed, and with 
a tail (I afterwards learned) very much thinned by the numerous appli- 
cations for a‘ hair of him for memory.’ He had evidently been long un- 
touched with a curry-comb, and (like other celebrities for want of an oc- 
casional rubbing down) there was a little too much of himself in his ex- 
terior—the name of ‘ old Whitey,’ indeed, hardly describing with fidelity 
a coat so matted and yellow. But, remembering the beatings of the great 
heart he had borne upon his back—the anxieties, the energies, the defi- 
ances of danger, the iron impulses to duty, the thrills of chivalric triumphs, 
and the sad turnings of the rein to see brothers in arms laid in the graves 
of the battle-field—remembering all that has been thought and felt in the 
saddle which that horse was wont to wear—it was impossible to look upon 
him without a throb in the throat—one of those unbidden and unreason- 
ing tear-throbs, that seem to delight in paying tribute, out of time and 
unexacted, to trifies that have been belongings of glory. We saw Gen. 
Taylor himself, for the first time, the next day—with more thought and 
reverence of course, than had been awakened by looking upon his horse 
—but with not half the emotion. 

The ‘ hero-President’ has been more truthfully described than any man 
we ever read much of before seeing. One who had not learned how ex- 
tremes touch, in manners—the most courtly polish and the most absolute 
simplicity—might be surprised, only, with that complete putting of every 
one in his presence at ease, which is looked upon in England as the result 
of high breeding ; and which General Taylor’s manners effect, without the 
slighest thought given to the matter, apparently, and with the fullest pre- 
servation of dignity. ‘Rough and Ready’—in this way—an English Duke 
would be, as well ; and, by the way, his readiness is of a simplicity and 
genuineness which it is wonderful indeed to find so high on the ladder of 
preferment! There were but six or eight persons in the room, when the 
party we accompanied were presented to the President; and the conver- 
sation, for the ten minutes we were there, was entirely unstudied, and be- 
tween himself and the ladies only. But we should have been any where 
struck with the instant directness, obviousness, and prompt and close- 
hitting immediateness, with which he invariably replied to what was 
said. Let it be ever so mere a trifle, the return thought was from the 
next link of association. Most great men, diplomatists and politicians 
particularly, go ‘ about the bush’ a little, for a reply to a remark, omitting 
the more obvious and simpler answer it might suggest, for the sake, per- 
haps, of an appearance of seeing more scope in the bearing of the matter. 





Bat Taylor—(we thought we could make certain, even from these few brief 


moments of observation)—has no dread of your seeing his mind exactly 
as it works; and has no care, whatever, except to think and speak trath- 
fully what comes first, regardless of any policy, or management of its im- 
pression on the listener. The key of his voice, at the same time, is that 
of thorough frankness, good humor and unconscious of observation , while 
his smile is easy and habitual. The grace with which these out-of-door 
characteristics accompany a mouth of such indomitable resolution and an 
eye of such searching and inevitable keenness, explains, perhaps, the se - 
cret of the affection that is so well known to have been mingled with the 
confiding devotion felt for him throughout the army. It is impossible to 
look upon the old hero, we should say, without loving and believing in 
him. : Wituis, in the Home Journal 





Epitaph on Lady Blessington.—The following is the translation of the 
epitaph written in Latin, by Walter Savage Landor, for her Ladyship’s 
tomb :—‘ To the memory of Margurite, Countess of Blessington.—Under- 
neath is buried all that could be buried of a woman once most beautiful. 
She cultivated her genius with the greatest zeal, and fostered it in others 
with equal assiduity. The benefits she conferred she could conceal—her 
talents not. Elegant in her hospitality to strangers, charitable to all, 
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ceeded to point out, to our guest, the principal objects of interest about | 


our office. Those which chiefly excited his attention were the imposing 
stone, the trough, the ley-bucket, a frisket, cut in fantastic forms, and an 


re 


she retired to Paris in April, and there she breathed her last on the 4th 
of June, 1849.’ ‘ 


The Use of Language.—A certain Tipperary gentleman, whose name 
is toe familiar for me to print, once called upon a countryman in Paris, 
and, after ringing stoutly at the bell the door was opened by a very 
smartly-dressed ‘ maid,’ whose grisette cap and apron immediately seemed 
to pronounce her to be French. 

‘ Est Capitaine—est Monsieur O'Shea ici” asked he in considerable he- 
sitation. 

‘Ah sir! you’re English,’ exclaimed the maid, in a very London ac 


t. 
‘ Yes, my little darlin’! I was asking for Captain O’Shea ” 
‘ Ah, sir! you’re Irish! said she, with a very significant fall of the 
voice. 
‘So,’ as he afterwards remarked, ‘my French showed that I was Eng- 
lish, and my English that I was Irish.’ Macaulay 





HUNTING PARK COURSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
HE Following Trotting Sweepstakes are to come off over the above Course in April 
May and June next :— 
1. For 4 yr. old colts, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. Sub. $50 each, h. ft.—purse of 
$25 added by the proprietor. 
For 5 yr. old colts, mile heats, best 3 in 5,in harness. Sub. $50 each, h, ft.—purse ot 
$25 added by the proprietor. 
. For horses that never trotted for or stake, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness 
Sub. $50 each, h. ft.—purse of $20 added by the proprietor. 
Same as No. 3, under the saddle. 
. For horses that never won a 


bo 


over $100, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. Sub. 
$50 each, h. ft.—purse of $25 added by the proprietor. 

Same as No. 5, under the saddle. : 

For horses that never won a purse over $100. two mile heats, in harness. Sub. $50 
each, h. ft.—purse of $25 added by the proprietor. 

. Same as No. 7, under the saddle. ; ‘ 

. For horses that never won a stake or purse over $50, mile heats, best 3 in 5, to 250ib 

wagons, Sub. $50 each, h. ft.—purse of $25 added by the proprietor. 
10. Same as No. 9, two mile heats. . 
11. For all pacers, mile heats. best 3 in 5,in harness. Sub. $50 each, h. ft.—purse of $25 
added by the proprietor. 
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. - = , 12. Same as No. 11, two mile heats, under the saddle. 
following appropriate sentiment— We welcome the companion ef Kossuth, | 


13. Purse of $100. mile heats, best 3 in5, in harness. Sub. $100 each, h. ft., free for al! 
trotting horses, 

14. Same as No. 13. under the saddle. 

15. Same as No, 13, two mile heats, under the saddle. 

16. Purse of $100. mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. Sub. $100 each, h. ft., free for all 
pacers. 

17. Same as No. 16, under the saddle. ; 

18. Purse $150, three mile heats. to wagons. Sub. $100 each, h. ft., free for all trotting 
horses. 

19. Same as No. 18. under the saddle. 

20. Same as No. 18. in harness. 

Entries to be made and closed at the above Course, or at E. Keyser’s, corner of Eighth 
and Chestnut Sts., on Saturday, 23d of March, at 9} o’clock,A.M. Two or more to make 
arace. and two to start. WARD EASTMAN, Proprietor. 
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STALLIONS FOR 1850. 
B@ Notices like the following (never exceeding three lines) will he inserted during the season 


for Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail, (to the amount of 
Twenty Dollars.) in this paper, no charge will be made. 


GRAVE, Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, will stand near Selma, Ala., at $30 cash 
“— season. or $35 payable the lst Nowember next—mares will be well fed at $6 per 
month. JOHN CLARK. 

T. B. GOLDSBY. 


USTEE, Imp. the sire of Fashion, the trotting horse Trustee. (the only horse that has 
sk trotted twenty miles in one hour) and other distinguished winners, will stand at the 

stable of HENRY BOOTH. at Morrisania New Village, two miles from Harlem Bridge, 

at $20. New York, Feb. 25, 1850. 


WAGNER will stand this season. commencing the Ist of March, at the Association Race 
Course, Lexington, Ky., under the immediate charge of the subscriber, at $50 the sea- 
son. Good pasturage for mares from a distance gratis, and grain fed, if desired, on 
the usual terms. JOSEPH WINGATE. 


























MEMPHIS (TENN.) RACES. 

HE Spring Meeting over the Memphis Course will come off during the first week of 
May. Every preparation has been made fer the comfort and convenience of the pa- 
trons of the Turf, and nothing shall be lacking, on my part, to make a sojourn with us on 
that occasion pleasant and agreeable. The central position of the Course warrants me in 
concluding that the following stakes will prove attractive. I have already several entries, 
and many more promised. Allentries must be addressed to the proprietor, and in all 
cases where the parties are not personally known, a reference will be required. Liberal 
purses will be hung up on each day of the regular racing, of which due notice will be 

given. ROBERT T. O’HANLON, Proprietor. 

Memphis, Jan. 8, 1850. ; 

We. the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course, on Mon- 
day, the 29th of April, free for all ages, and all horses raised and owned in Shelby and the 
adjacent counties. Mile heats, subseription $50, half forfeit—to name and close on the 
Ist day of April, 1850. b 

We. the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course, on Mon- 
day, the 29th of April, 1850, with colts and fillies, then 3 years old. Mile heats, subscrip- 
tion $100, half forfeit—to name and close as above. 4 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course. on 
Tuesday, the 30th day of April, 1850, free for all ages. Two mile heats, subscription $300, 
$100 forfeit—to name and close as above. [Jan 26 





NEW ORLEANS RACES. 
HE Spring Races over the Metairie Course will commence on Tuesday, the 19th of 
March. 1850, and continue six days. 

The following Stakes are now open. to name and close, with the Secretary, on the 15th 
of February, 1850. 

1. Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. Sub. $300, $100 forfeit ; Mile heats. Three or more to 
make arace. To be run over the Metairie Course on the 19thof March,1850. 

2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. Sub. $300. $100 forfeit; Two mile heats. Conditions, 
time of running, &c., as in No. 1. ‘ af q 

3. Sweepstakes for all ages. Snb. $500, half forfeit ; Two mile heats. Conditions, time 
of running. &c., as in No. 1. n 
4. Sweepstakes for all ages. Sub. $1000, $300 forfeit ; Four mile heats. To be run on 
he 23d of March, 1850. Three or more to make a race. To name and close as in No. 1. 
5. Carwat Staxe.—We, the subscribers, agree to runa Sweepstakes over the Metairie 
ourse, on the first day of the Spring Meeting in 1851. with colts and fillies foaled in 1848. 
ab. $500, half forfeit, and $100 declaration, to be made on the Ist of March, 1851. Five 
more subscribers to make a race. To name and close on the 15th of February, 1850. 
ile heats. Now eight subs. :— 
W. J. Minor has three nominations. 
. J. Hughes names two. . 
_H. Carnal and T. J. Wells name gr. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fandango. 
Stephen D. Elliott. Duncan F. Kenner. 

R. TEN BROECK, Secretary. 


RACE COURSE FOR RENT. 


HE Undersigned wishes to rent the well known and long established St. Louis Race 


Dec 15] 


use attached thereto, known as the Prairie House. All in first rate order, and will be 
to a good tenant on the most favorable terms. Possession given immediately. Apply on 
premises. JOHN SHANNON. 

r 9-6t] 





FOR SALE, 
HE Schooner Yacht *Siren.’’ seventy-three tons register, in complete order, four 


years old. 
pply at 220 Pearl Street, or at No. 8 Brevoort Place. [Dec 8 t-f 


YACHT FOR SALE. 
HE Yacht BREEZE, schooner rigged, copper fastened. one year old, and registers 106 
tons. She is 64 feet keel, 22 feet 6 inches beam, 7 feet 6 inches deep, and well found 
ery respect. For further particulars apply to 
bc 15) 








OSCAR COLES, 91 West St. 
BE. J. TRYON, 9 JOHN STREET, 





‘Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; also, every description of Agrieultural Seeds for stock, 


bous Roots. 
. J. T. begs also to state, his facilities are such that enable him to proeure any descrip- 
of seeds and plants from London, having made arrangements with Mr. Geo. Charl- 
d, of London. 

.B. Hyacinth Glasses, Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup, &c.. &c. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
OR sale, a lot of dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- 
hounds, King Charles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 
Setters, together with a great variety of watch dogs. 
“FS. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the U.S., the price of 
h is $100. Apply to 





[Nov3 


WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
The Bloomingdale Stages pass the house every half " hour. [Mr 7 


NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 

HE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB will hold their regular monthly meetings 
on the 2d Monday evening of each month, at the Florence Hotel, corner of Broadway 
a Walker Street, at 8 o’clock. Members are requested to be punctual in their attend- 
€. 

ay violation of the Game Laws will be immediately prosecuted, upon the requisite in- 
mation being given to either of the officers of the Club. 

WM. A. VAN DUZER. Secretary, 156 Broadway. 
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Course, with all the stands, stables, and other fixtures; and also the commodious | 


GS to inform his friends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale of 
as are generally used in England. In addition to which he hasarare collection of 









AND BETTING OFFICE. 


Central office removed to 
20 MIDDLE ROW, HIGH HOLBORN, OPPOSITE GRAYS INN LANE. 
Established 1843. 
. a Bank has been established for the perfect security of those who may wish to in- 
vest their money in the great Racing events of the day. The business is conducted 
under the direction of competent managers. and strengthened by the guarantee of unques- 
tionable Trustees. The advantages derived from this mode must be obvious. as it will 
ensure, beyond a doubt, the security which even Tattersall’s has failed to do. Five per 
cent commission will be deducted from the amounts won. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE DERBY, 1850. 
Amongst Amongst 
the the Non- 





Subscribers. lst Horse. 2d Horse. 3d Horse. Starters. Starters. 
4.000 at £10 0 0 £20.000 £10, £5.000 £3,000 £2.000 
12.000 at 56 0 0 30.000 15,000 7.000 5.000 3.000 
20.000 at i: 0. 0 10.000 5.000 2.500 1.500 1.000 
20.000 at 010 0 5.000 2,500 1.250 800 450 
20.000 at 0 6 O 2.500 1.250 625 400 125 
20,000 at 0 2 6 1.250 625 300 200 125 


In consequence of the magnitude of the business of this office, subscribers are reminded 
to make their applications as early as possible ; not merely to save the managers from 
‘trouble, but themselves from disappointment. 

By these means the invester of £5 has the chance of gaining either £10,000. 5.000 or 
2.000. For £1 £5.000. 2.000 or 1.500. For 10s. £2,500, 1,200 or 600. For 5s. £1,250, 600 
or 300. For 2s. 6d. £625, 300 or 150. .In addition to the above there are the chances of 
winning as many bets as in each scale there are horses entered. 

Prizes paid, as placed by the Judge, the day after the race. Third horse decided by 
‘ Bell’s Life.’ Post office orders made payable to James Anderson, 20 Middle Row, High 
Holborn, at the Post-office, High Holborn. will meet with instant attention. 

Return Lists will be forwarded to all Country Subscribers. 

Dec 22-10t} JAMES ANDERSON, Secretary. 


TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 
posses AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 
of 


GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Gun Materials, for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus. etc., solicits the attention of 
Sportsmen and Dealers to his assortment of goods, hoping to merit from all, who favor him 
with patronage, the same good opinion that prompted the following highly complimentary 
notices of his establishment : 

Extract from ‘ Frank Forester’s American Field Sports,’ by that distinguished author, 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2, page 121. 

‘For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches, spare nipples, powder. wad- 
ding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper,afew doors above Maiden Lane, in 
Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can goastray in 
sending orders for any supplies of fancy, or out-of-the-way implements, or materials of 
sportsmanship, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ 

Extract from the columns of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ May 26, 1849—article entitled 
‘Further Hints on Shooting,’ by the Hon. W. N. G., of Worcester, Mass., an occasional 
correspondent of that paper. 

* All the essentials in the shooting line, and of as good quality as desired, can readily be 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway, New York. where you 
may be sure of being faithfully served, and honorably dealt by, whether you go in person 
or send your order. [Aug 25-6m 





SNIPE SHOOTING. 
DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. 
F. BROUGH is now ready to supply his sporting friends, and the Trade general- 
e ly, with the well known brands of Sporting Powder, made by Curtis & Harvey, 
London ; amongst which will be found the favorite brand No. 28—long white Canister— 
No. 1 Diamond Grain—Blue Canister, very fine—No. 2 do., coarser for damp weather. 
No. 117 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

To suit purchasers at a distance, the Canisters are packed in 25 and 12lb. kegs—her- 
metically sealed. [Dec 22 
JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 

REMOVED FROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU ST. 
HERE he continues to manufacture guns. pistols, and rifles, equal to the best im- 
ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 
| in general. 











N.B. Guns restocked. and altered from flint to percussion; old guns made over, to ' 


| look as good as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasona- 
ble terms. [May 16-ly 





DOG BREAKING, 
BY THE ENGLISH DOG BREAKER. 
AVING purchased me a settled home, 1 am now prepared to take two or three more 
dogs to break, in that style’? which has given patronage, recommendation, and tes- 
timonials, of some of the highest sportsmen in England and America. 
Direct to GEORGE WM. COOTER, Saybrook, Conn. 


SPORTSMEN, HORSE OWNERS, &c., 
ILL find a great variety of very desirable articles, well adapted to their use, at the 
depot of the 
UNION INDIA RUBBER MILLS, 58 LIBERTY ST.,N. Y., 
made of Goodyear’s Patent Metallic Rubber Fabries, among which may be, found Fetlock, 
Knee, Quarter and Ancle Boots, or Fenders. Bandage Gum, for cuts, spavins, &c., a su- 
perior article. Elastic Flooring. for horse stalls. Fancy Riding and Driving Bridles, very 
light and beautiful. Halters. Rein Straps and Whips, assorted. Horse Covers, all kinds. 
Wagon Lap Blankets, a new and useful article. Jockey Folding Buckets, and Sponge 
Bags. Hoof Boot, water tight, for diseased feet. Horse Injectors, or Syringes. Fishing 
Boots, Game Bags, Drinking Cups. Gun Cases, Haversacks, Canteens, Portable Boats, 
Tents, Pouches, Knapsacks. Life Preservers. Saddle Bags, Leggins, Camp Blankets, Capes, 
Tent Carpets, Sportsmen’s Bottles. Air Beds and Pillows, &c.. &c. 
Sportsmen and others are invited to call and examine the above goods. Orders for 
goods to be manufactured should be accompanied with drawing and full descriptions. 
Oct 7-6m] W. RIDER & BROTHERS. 


[Feb 9-3t* 








ANGLING. 


SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 
OF No, 10 CROOKED LANE. LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, 


AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET. NEAR REDDITH, 
ANUFACTURES all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches, Needles, and eve- 
ry description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation only.) cheaper than 
| any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 
| Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 
| Importers of Silkworm Gut. China Twist, &c.. &e. 
All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street. Bir- 


mingham. {Mr 24-ly 





FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 
HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions-of fine Gold and Silver Watches. Jewelry, and 
Silver Ware, at retail. at much less than the usual prices. 
Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for sporting 
ntlemen. for timing horses. 
Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second Anchor Escapement, and 
epine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever, Anchor Escapement, and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains. 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, and Gold Thimbles. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. 

Stone Rings. Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, &c. 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged. 
All watches warranted to keep good time or the money returved. Watches, clocks, 
d jewelry repaired in the best manner, and warranted, at much less than the usual 
ices G. C. ALLEN, 
Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and retail, 

51 Wall St., corner of William, up stairs. 


LYMAN DERBY, 





+i MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS, 





OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, {Jan 12 
MASSETT & BREWSTER, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SACRAMENTO CITY. 
Stephen . Massett, Chas. O. Brewster. [Dec 13 


! 


| FISH HOOKS AND FPISHING TACKLE. 
J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 


importation, and of their own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection of Mer- 
chants, Dealers, and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive and 
cheapest stock, ever offered for sale in the U. 8. 

Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot, and Drinking Flasks. Importers of 
R. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin’s Wads. Importers of R Hemming 
& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks. 

A full supply of the celebrated O'Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A con- 

tinued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. [Mr 18-6m 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No, 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY. 
b Pon Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, at the shortest notice, ond on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 

| every respect. 
— Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety. done with neatness and des- 
| patch. 

Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a 
call before purchasing elsewhere. [Oct 10-ly* 


| FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 

| PSAAC FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York, has 
constantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages ofall kinds, of the most fashionable 

patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the 

| very best materials. sarriages from his establishment are now running in England, 

| Franee, Canada, and throughout the United States. 

| Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern. and on the most 

| artes ee ISAAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. City. 

pril 7-tf. 











' 
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__ DANIEL D. WINANT, . 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 
No, 73 Gold St., between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 


| yg wip = in the line furnished at ten percent less than any other establishment | 


in the city—Tables, Balls. Maces, Cues. Cloths, by the pieee or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
sive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 
Points ; Cord, Pool Boards. Rule Boards, ete. In short, everything in the trade always to 





be had. Spanish pins. 
age Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
in person. [Oct 6-ly 
T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD 


PAINTER. 
251 BROADWAY. CORNER OF MURRAY ST.. UP STAIRS. 
he of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &c., engraved on stone or brass. Ladies’ seals, signet 
rings, pencil cases, keys, &c.. engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds, Ame- 
thysts, Topazes, &c., bought in the rough or cut. or cut to any form ; Coats of Arms found 
and painted in any style, from $2 and upwards. and forwarded to any part of the United 
States or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept, with upwards of 200.000 names. 








[June 13 
BROADWAY BATHS—S G SCHOOL. 
600 BROADWAY. 
ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents and others. having the care of children, 
can have them instructed in this necessary attainment, at the large Croton Water 
Swimming Bath, 600 Broadway. 
The water is continually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means of 
steam pipes. 
The gentlemen and boys’ school is under the superintendance of a gentleman daily, 
from 6 to 9 A. M., and 4 to 10P. M. 
. The ladies’ and misses’ school, under the management of a lady from 10 A. M. to 
ao." 
Bathing clothing, &.. always on hand. ‘ 
vor terms by the month or week apply in the Bath. [Je 26 








AT THE SIGN OF 
“THIS WAS THE MAN, AND THIS IS THE MAN,” 
No. 280 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
may be found 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, 
HE legitimate American!!! Historical Dress Maker, and Patantee of that splendid 
and universaly admired article, for all its yarious uses, Gilt and Silvered Leather, 
which he has, and continues to manufacture, in all its , any time these forty 
yeare. Vivat Res Publica! {Ap7 





LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 
ADE to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles. and warranted of 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it to 
their advantage to give us a cal! before purchasing elsewhere. 
W. F. DUSENBURY, 


WM. J.VAN DUSER. 
N. B. Painting, trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with neatness, 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. [Jy 31 


NOTICE. 
VETERINARY DEPOT. 
R. WILLS has removed his office to 480 Broadway, where he may be consulted 
daily, from 10 till 3 o’clock, as to the soundness of ,horses, the diseases of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and dogs ; also, respecting the insurance of, stock against death by disease or 
accident. 

Every description of Veterinary medicine may be had at the Veterinary Depot, 480 
Broadway—Liniments, Lotions, blisters, balls of every description, Condition Powders, 

superior to anything ever offered to the public heretofore. [Oct 13 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF HORSES, &«. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, VETERINARY SURGEON. 131 CHRISTIE SRTEET, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his numerous friends and the public, that he continues 
practicing successfully on diseases incidental to that noble animal. the Horse, at his 
old established Veterinary Establishment, at the sign of the Golden Horse, No. 131 Chris- 
tie Street. near the corner of Broome Street, New York. Mr. Williams, in thanking his 
numerous friends for their kind patronage during a period of twenty-two years in his ex- 
tensive business in this city, receiving from six to eight hundred horses per annum in his 
Infirmary, takes the opportunity of informing them that he has recently still further im- 
proved his Infirmary, and has fitted up a number of new and convenient roomy box stalls 
for sick horses, which will be attended to with his well known care, punctuality and at- 
tention. The fact of Mr. Williams being regularly educated and brought up to the pro- 
fession in the armies of both England and France, and having had much experience. is a 
sufficient guarantee that those entrusting him with the care of their horses, may rely up- 
on the utmost skill and attention being paid them. Mr. Williams would suggest to his 
friends the advantage to be derived from employing him in the examination of horses for 
sale. His services are offered to both the purchaser and seller, and his accurate knowledge 
of the perfect formation of the horse, cannot but prove beneficial to either party. Mr. 
Williams’ Infirmary is at 131 Christie Street, where he is always to be found and consult- 
ed, and where horses committed to his charge will have the benefit of his care and 
long experience. His charges are moderate and'suited to the times. 

N. B. The owners of horses, and the public in genera}, are invited to call and examine 

for themselvee. {Jan 12 
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HAvE opened at 335 Broadway, directly the Broadway Bank, corner of An 
thony St.. a new Restaurant and Oyster (pronounced to be the most superb 
—- ryregt oy | . the — in the country.) in addition to which they will add, on or 
about the of November, twenty spacious apartments, elegantly fitted and furni 
for private parties. Seca) | , 4 ae 
The whole premises, covering nearly four hundred feet of ground, enables thefh to offer 
superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen, who may desire to 
breakfast, dine, or sup. [Nov3 





THE OLD ERFORD SHADES, 
Bis _ 78 ANN S8T.,.N. Y. 
J. HOWELL, (late of Liverpool, England.) proprietor of the above establishment, 
e most respectfully returns his sincere thanks to his many friends, for the marked 
and liberal patronage he has thus far received, and would assure them that the pleasure 
afforded him, in seeing his efforts to please thus kindly appreciated, will ever encourage 
his increased exertions to make his house inferior to none in the city. 

W.4J. H. continues to serve up dinners every day, from 12 A, M. . M.. consist 
of the choicest joints, poultry, fish, game of all kinds, &c., &c., aan? - ge reer 4 
style, and for the better accommodation and comfort of his kind patrons, he has recently 
made considerable improvements in his dining department, by the addition thereto of a 
room on the second floor, where gentlemen can be comfortably accommodated. and where 
no smoking is allowed. 

A hot lunch, consisting of Mock Turtle, Ox Tail and other soups, &., served up every 
a ey 10 toll o'clock. A. M., anda Tripe Supper, every Wednesday evening at 8 
o'clock. 

Ales, Wines. Liquors and Cigars, of the choicest quality. A very choice article of old 
Burton Ale, on draught. 

N.B. Committees, Referees, and private parties, accommodated on the shortest no- 
tice. 

The Illustrated London News, Punch, Weekly Despatch, Bell’s Life in I ondon, and 
Liverpool papers, received regularly per steamer. [N ww. 25-3m 


JONES’ NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
CORNER OF BOWERY AND BAYARD 8T. 
vb Proprietor begs leave to announce to his numerous friends and acquaintances, 
that he has leased the above named Hotel for a term of years, and flatters himself 
that by strict attention to his business, to merit a share of that public patronage, which 
has been hitherto bestowed on him at the Second Ward Hotel. 

The subscriber is now prepared to receive permanent or transient boarders at moderate 
prices. All those who favor him with a call shall be made comfortable. His table will be 
furnished with the best the market can afford, and his Bar with the choicest Liquors and 
er EDMUND JONES 

y 








CHARLES A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 
HARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the public gen- 
erally, that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his 


customers. Cc. A. ABEL 
Jy 1) 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 
i new and beautiful miniature hotel, expressly adapted for the accommodation of 
families, situated in Murray Street, within 100 yards of Broadway. on the College 
Grounds ; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the modern im- 
provements, (hot and cold baths, and water closets, &c., &c., in every floor.) is now ready 
for the reception of visitors. 


May 12, 1849. [May 19 





SINCLAIR’S, 
754 BROADWAY, CORNER 8th ST. 
OBERT SINCLAIR respectfully informs his friends and the public, his patrons, that 
he is now ready to supply them with the good things of this life, (in the way of eat- 
ing.) Game of every description, in his old style, oysters, &c.,&c. Rooms for Supper 
Parties. 
Furnished apartments for gentlemen. to let, on the European plan, 


GROCERIES, &c., 


[Nov 10 





HILADELPHIA Butter, fresh—Philadelphia Cream Cheeses—Bucks County Poultry, 


and eountry made Sausages, constantly on hand and for sale at 430 Broadway, near 
Howard St., east side. 
Also. choice Groceries of every description, and a good assortment of high priced Liquors 
and Wines. E. H. COBB, Grocer 
Now 18-6m] 


DR. DEWITT C. KELLINGER’S 
INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, 


R Medicated Embrocation, continues to astonish all who use it, for strengthening, 
filling up, and beautifying the hair ; it is equally efficacious in all nervous diseases 
In tooth and nervous headache it acts like a charm ; every patient is delighted with its 
odor, and very agreeable action. It will not miss once ina thousand trials; it is as cer- 
tain to cure as the application is made. Put up in large bottles, and sold at only 124 and 
50 cents each ;.$1 and at $4 per dozen. Nota solitary complaint has ever been made in 
the sale of 900 000 bottles and over in a few years. The principal depots are 230 Pearl St , 
and 464 Broadway, one door above Grand St., and of the Druggists and Grocers generally, 
throughout the eity and country. 

It eradicates rheumatic and all other pains, heals old fever and mercurial sores, and all 
manner of serofulous and glandular affections, together with skin diseases ; it extracts fire 
and frost instantly, also the poison from the bites of insects and reptiles of every descrip- 
tion ; cuts, bruises and hard swellings. Allcaptains of steamers, and masters of vessels, 
if there are any who have not given it atrial, if they will send us their address, we will 
give them a trial free of expense. As an internal remedy in all spasmodic complaints, 
cramps, bilious colic, cholera, diarrhoea, dysentery. piles, &c., it has never failed. 

As a diuretic, it cannot be surpassed ; in difficulties of the kidneys, and weaknesses of 
all kinds, in male or female, are immediately relieved, and a permanent cure effected in a 
few days. Its action in coughs, colds, asthma, &c., is to break up the matter, and produce 
an entire cure, and not simmer over for a few days, as the various nostrums generally do. 
We sat beside Mr. James Gordon Bennet on a certain occasion, and heard him cough al- 
most incessantly. 

After some conversation in relation to the matter, we suggested a trial of our remédy, 
which, in a very short time, produced an agreeable change, and. in a few weeks. he consi- 
dered himself entirely well. for which Mr. B. has, on several occasions, alluded to the fact 
in his daily journal, in the strongest possible terms. 

N.B. The druggists and merchants generally, who sell this great remedy, say that they 
sell hundreds of this to one of any other in market, as every bottle gives entire satisfac- 
tion in all circles of society. [Oct 20 








THE EYE. 

R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, N. Y., respectfully informs the public, that 
the unprecedented success attending his treatment of the various (hitherto consider- 

ed incurable.) diseases of the Eye, enables him, with confidence. to refer such of the af- 
flicted who may be unacquainted with him, to his mild mode of treating the disorders of 
the organ, to numerous restored patients, in the first class of society, and he invites those 
who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upon him, having just imported from Parisa 
most beautiful selection and new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural 


| Organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made fora regular 
| betes completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle, of their own | = 5 4 4 


supply. the faculty will be furnished with them upon low terms. 

Office hours from 9 to 3 o’clock, P. M. 

A pamphlet with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, can be had gratuitously at his re- 
sidence. [Mr 9 


SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 
ATRONIZED by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to be 
the nearest approach to nature hitherto produced. Introduced into this country, and 
made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

W. 8., from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years.) has 
had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘T have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of ali is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have mu- 
tilated, inform me that they are superior to all others. 

*Vatentine Mort, Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 
which, by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers. 
&c. Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended to. 

{June 27-ly 








HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
IR ASTLEY COOPER, whose writings on this subject are orthodox, says. ‘The ob- 
ject in applying a truss is to close the mouth of the hernial sac, and destroy its communi- 
eation with the abdomen ; and this can never be fulfilled by any truss which is applied up- 
on the external abdominal ring, and extending from it upon the os pubis.’ This fact being 
discovered by Dr. Hood, and knowing that all the trusses in use, press only upon the ex- 
ternal ring, and thereby increase the size of the external opening—rendering necessary 
ratchet-wheels, compound levers, self-adjusting springs and bars of iron, to keep the her- 
nia up—has constructed an instrument that meets the several indications, is worn with 
comfort, and radically cures about half the wearers. Of this fact there in now in this 
city abundant proof, and as we have permission to refer to a number of cases, (some of 
them of long standing.) where the hernia has not protruded for six months—we invite the 
afflicted to examine the instrument and the reference, and satisfy themselves of the ad- 
vantage to be gained. For sale by 

J. M. SANDERSON, 5 Barclay Street. 

Also, Hood’s Supporter—and a newly contrived bandage for corpulent aga* os 

May 1. 


NEW YORE SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, 
(UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM.) TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY. i 

QURGEOMD, Physicians, and the afflicted. are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute, all the latest improved Bandages, for the cure of Clubfoot. Latera) 
Curvature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &c.. or charge of cases of deformity will be tak- 
en by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &e. He also has invented a Truss 
for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with compara- 
tive comfort. and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be worn by 

the youngest infant with perfect safety. , ¢ 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is giver 
to the education of children, whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs. or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with- 


t detaining them from school. 
oa es J. KNIGHT, M. D., Principal of the Institute. 


Aug 18] 
GUITARS. ’ ' 
ARTIN’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want of a good Guitar, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The su- 
periority of Martin’s guitars. as regards finish. tone, and (what is the most important.) 
facility in execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. _ 

Orders from any part of the United States, stating the quality of guitar wanted, and 
price, will be promptly attended to, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a perfect 
instrument in every resqect. and Scania ~~ at 385 B py. ay 

manufact > prices, Who e etail, road ’ ’ 2 
ween tyke 3 JOHN B. COUPA, Professor of the Guitar 
t 21-tf 











No connection with the store below. 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
YTATIONS of wood and marble—painting executed in oi) and Kelsomine, by R. 5 


FOSDICK, 5th Avenue, next to corner of 10th St. Residence No. Me Pacteny St 
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..and to which we invite the attention of Equestrian establishments. 
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Broadway Theatre.—The representation of the new comedy of ‘ Ex- | 
‘tremes,’ has been continued nightly at this house since our last appear- 
‘ance. It has apparently secured the popular favor, although it contains 
many errors as a dramatic composition, and some assumed portraitures of 
society here which are gross libels upon our people. This is not, however, 
‘the era for intellectual mirth. Wit and humor of a genuine character are 
superseded by ridiculous incidents and amusing situations. The comedy 
is an amplification of the ‘ Serious Family,’ and as it is well designed to 
correct the influence of many charitable phantasies, it may be esteemed 
as a Caudle lecture by the stage to misguided individuals. 

Bowery Theatre.—Mr. Eaton Stone finished his engagement at that es- 
tablishment on Wednesday evening, when his benefit took place. He has 
been sucgeeded by Mr. and Mrs. Wallack, Jr., who, assisted by the com- 
pany there, will revive the standard drama. ‘ Macbeth’ was announced 
for Thursday evening, and the patrons of the Bowery will be pleased no 
doubt by the return of these Stars. 

Chanfrau’s Theatre.—Mr. Chanfrau, we understand, contemplates 
making another tonr, and though he will be missed from his original 
sphere, will, we feel confident, be welcomed wherever he may journey. 
He has kept himself before his patrons, during the week past, in his cha- 
racter of ‘ Mose,’ and the interest created by it does not appear to abate. 
It will of course revive the furore it first made wherever a new drama is 
prepared and produced for its representation. 

Burton’s Theatre.—‘ The Serious Family’ and ‘ Dombey & Son,’ are 
yet triumphant at Burton’s. There seems to be no declination of the ex- 
citement caused by the play first named, and the number of people anx- 
ious to see it isas large as ever. Such is the rush that a desirable seat 
can only be obtained by early application to the Box-office, and, as a gene- 
ral thing, at least two days before the time when it is to be occupied. That 
is a fact which proves the attractiveness of the piece most conclusively. 

Astor Place Opera House.—We attended on Tuesday evening a per- 
formance at this house by an amateur association, the avails of which 
were intended for the New York Volunteers. The house was not very 
well attended, the Hungarian and Hague street excitement having in a 
great measure absorbed the superfluous capital of the charitable. It is 
true that an amateur performance, unless undertaken as it sometimes is 
in England by men of distinguished literary fame, is never a very attrac- 
tive exhibition, but its novelty might have secured a more numerous 
audience. The entertainments selected were ‘ Virginius’ and ‘ Lend me 
Five Shillings.’ The part of Virginius, and the only one in the play per- 
formed with ability, save that of Dentatus, was sustained by Mr. J. G. 
Hanley, a young gentleman of decided talent, who by subdueing some of 
his energy, and improving his action, would take a leading position in 
the profession on this side of the Atlantic. His lamentation over the 
dead body of Dentatus, and his acting in the whole of that scene, were 
evidences of talent of a very high order. In the last scene of the tragedy, 
he distinguished himself by the simplicity and truthfulness of his acting, 
and although it would be a desperate undertaking, we would be glad to 
hear that, with an ambition to obtain the first rank, he had entered the 
histrionic corps. If he would be content with any other, he had better 
abandon the stage forever. We cannot deny that we were much amused 
by the gentlemen of the association. Such a collection of persons for the 
embodiment of the sublime art never was seen before, and altho’ we do 
not wish to particularize the ‘ funny fellows,’ we cannot avoid calling at- 
tention to Mr. Simmons, whose performance of the part of Numitorius, 
and whose grace and agility in the entres and exits, cannot be forgotten. 
Mr. Hanley was called before the curtain, and so was Simmons, but with 
that natural modesty which always characterizes genius, he did not re- 
spond to the call. We were prevented, therefore, from congratulating 
him, but we must be permitted here to express our obligations to him for 
the novel introduction of a pas seu/ in tragedy, and to wish ‘ long life to 
Simmons.’ 

Mr. Buaxe’s Benefit.—It having been announeed that Mr. Wm. Rufus 
Blake, the accomplished actor and excellent stage-manager of the Broad- 
way Theatre, had accepted the post of manager of the Varietes, at New 
Orleans, (Placide’s), a meeting of his friends and admirers have deter- 
mined to give him a complimentary ‘ bumper at parting,’ which promises 
to be the most splendid affair of the season. It will take place at the 
Broadway, on Wednesday evening, the 20th March instant, and we are 
informed that the whole of the company of this theatre have volunteered, 
and that in all probability Mr. Placide, and Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin, will 
add their valuable aid to the festival, Mr. Blake has conducted the af- 
fairs of his theatre with ability and success, and is undoubtedly an actor 
of uncommon ability. He deserves, as he is destined to receive, a testi- 
monial of regard from the people of this city. The Committee of Ar- 
rangements, consisting of many distinguished gentlemen, and whose 
names will be found in our advertising columns, give promise of a goodly 
and glorious entertainment. 

The Great Western Circus is now on its way to Maryland, and the ad- 
joining States, where the managers will give exhibitions in all the princi- 
pal towns. With Dan Rice, McCollum, Master Jean,and John Smith as 
leaders, they will no doubt reap a rich harvest. The proprietors have 
issued a challenge to the Union, which will be found in another column, 


Barney WILiiAms, the favorite Irish comedian is playing a very suc- 
cessful engagement in Philadelphia. 

Panorama of California.—This exhibition, which is given every even- 
ing, at Washington Hall, three doors above Niblo’s, is drawing numbers 
to get a view of the gold mines, San Francisco, Panama, and all the sur- 
rounding country. 

General Tom Tuums has made a most successful tour South and West, 
and is now at Cincinnati, ‘ homeward bound.’ The little fellow don’t en- 
hance a hair in statue, but his intellect is maturing in a wonderful de- 
gree. The General is still the protege of Barnum. 

Safety of Mr. Bass, the Actor.—Considerable anxiety having been 

. manifested for the safety of Mr. Charles Bass, of this city, who was on 
\board the steamboat St. John, at the time of her explosion and burning, 
on the Alabama river, we are informed by Mrs. Bass that she has re- 
ceived a telegraphic despatch from her husband, who escaped without in- 


jury. Mr. B. is on his return to this city, to take charge of the Astor 
Place theatre, which will be opened on the 25th inst. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT, 
Lonpon, February 22d. 1850. 

The Piccadilly Saloon has for many years been the favorite resort of 

numerous fair damsels of the metropolis, who have finished the night at 
that place with their gay companions, by enjoying a dance and a cham- 
pagne supper. It has recently been decided by a magistrate that the pro- 
prietor of this notorious place has no right to allow the aforementioned 
females to visit his Saloon. The proprietor has appealed to a higher court, 
and in the meantirie the police have interfered, and turned the girls out. 
Great interest is manifested in this affair, for if the appeal is unsuccessful 
there is scarcely a public house in the metropolis that will not be liable to 
an indictment and a penalty for harboring any girl of the town who qui- 
etly enters for the purpose of getting a drop of gin. 

All the furniture, plate and effects of the late Queen Dowager, were 
recently sold at auction at Marlborough House, Pall Mall. The carriages 
and stud of horses were sold by Tattersall. A splendid carriage and har- 
ness, for four horses, were purchased by Sands, Lent, & Co., for their 
equestrian establishment. The cost of the whole was only five hundred 
dollars. The carriage is a gorgeous affair, and the harnesses are covered 
with the righest gilt plate. The fine ship Sir Robert Peel has taken the 


Theatrical. iy 


‘challenge. The Arab horses lately run seven and a-half English miles, 


The Spirit of the Crimes. 


It is reported that the great race, which was recently proposed by the 
Pacha of Egypt, will not take place, for, as the Jockey Club declined the 
proposition, English sporting characters do not like to accept the Pacha’s 








over the race ground, near Cairo, in twenty minutes. 

Pell, the celebrated bone-player, and formerly one of the party of, 
‘ Ethiopian Serenaders,’ is in London. His own band of Serenaders re- 
cently performed in the principal towns of Ireland, but the party is now 
dispersed. 

The smiling face of John Povey may be seen every day at Drury Lane 
Theatre, where he is installed in the office of box book-keeper. John is 
very anxious to be particularly remembered to his old friends in Barclay 


Street. 

Mr. Robson, the good-natured and enterprising proprietor of the Ameri- 
can Bowling Saloon, in the Strand, has just been fined ten pounds and 
costs of court, by John Bull, merely for selling a glass of grog! Frank 
will exclaim, ‘ That’s damnable" 


A REAL ‘CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE.’ 
Messrs. Editors :—I remember, when a boy, being greatly impressed 
with some lines which I met with ina thin old quarto, called the ‘ Balti- 
more Magazine.’ That volume was a rare assortment of prose and verse. 
It contained the story of ‘ Abel Law,’ of ‘ Darby and Joan,’ of the ‘ Wind- 
ham Frogs,’ of ‘ Monsieur Kanniferstain,’ and the verses beginning :— 
‘ At a tavern one night, 
Messrs. More, Strange, and Wright 
Met to drink, and good thoughts to exchange ; 
Said More: ‘‘ of us three, 
The whole town wjll agree, 
There is but one knave, and that’s Strange.”’’ 
The lines I refer to run somewhat as follows—the first and last two 
stanzas I am sure of—the intermediate ones I had to guess and piece out 
as well as I could :— 


For years, upon a mountain’s brow, 

A hermit lived—the Lord knows how. 
Plain was his dress, and coarse his fare— 
He got his food—the Lord knows where. 


His prayers were short, his wants were few— 

He had a friend—the Lord knows who. 

No care nor trouble vexed his lot— 

He had a wish—the Lord knows what. 

At length this holy man did die— 

He left this world—the Lord knows why. 

He’s buried in a gloomy den— 

And he shall rise—the Lord knows when. 
Who in ‘ the World’ can tell whether that Baltimore Magazine is extant, 
and can tell the date and history of the above piece? If any, speak, and 

7 Una 


pray produce it. Yours, 
New York Literary World. 





‘ 





CUPID CRYING, 
Why is Cupid crying so ?— 
Because his jealous mother beat him. 
What for? For giving up his bow 
To Celia, who contrived to cheat him. 
The child! I could not have believed 
He’d give his weapons to another. 
He would not,—but he was deceived ; 
She smiled,—he thought it was his mother. 
The above is published in Votes and Queries, a new periodical now is- 
sued in London, occupied in tracing occasional points of investigation, 
with a call for the original which the writer says he has seen in Latin, 


probably in one. of the Italian writers of the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury. New York Literary World. 





‘ Spirit of the Times.’—This gem of fancy sporting prints has reached 
its 20th birthday, under the fostering and special care of its present ta- 
lented Editor, William T. Porter, Esq. With what pride and exultation 
must he reflect upon his literary labors, in having brought the ‘ Spirit’ to 
its present pre-eminent position, and the intense gratification which mil- 
lions of readers have derived from its perusal during a period of twenty 
ears. 

, This paper is ‘ the paper,’ for fun, frolic, and field sports, and W. T. 
P., the conductor, is one of the fast uns, and can teach his readers a 
thing or two which they never know’d or dream’t on—they are the tall- 
est pair on this continent, and no mistake. 

We beg to congratulate the Editor on the present anniversary of his 
pet’s nativity, and hope to repeat the merited compliments when the | 
chicken becomes of age in 1851. May your shadow never grow less. 

Hamilton Gazette. 

Cold.—The cold was so intense in Khamtschatka about the end of De- 
cember, that the governor of the province was compelled to leave his cus- 
tomary residence at Patropawlosk, and retire tohis subterraneous palace 
of Thchewskoi. This abode, which is built about twenty metres under- 
ground, affords accommodation for the governor and his suite, comprising 
200 persons. It contains alk the necessary comforts of ordinary life; its 
temperature is mild and salubrious ; the absence of daylight is supplied 
by a number of lamps which are constantly burning. 1t seldom occurs 
that the weather is so severe as to compel the governor to take refuge at 
Thchewskoi, but, when such is the case, he generally passes two entire 
months, sometimes three, in that residence. The wealthy inhabitants of 
the country take up their quarters in similar abodes. 


Military Fortunes.—The property of General Sir George Anson, G.C | 
B., late Governor of Chelsea College, has been sworn to under the sum of | 
£1,500; that of Lieutenant-Colonel Alderson, Royal Engineer, late Secre- 
tary of that establishment, £15,000, and that of Mr. North, late apothe- | 
cary at that place, and formerly a staff surgeon in the army, to £25,000. | 
The will of the late Lieutbnant-Colonel Dennie, 13th Light Infantry, has 
been proved and sworn under £1,500, and that of Pay-master Williams, 


16th Lancers, £800. U.S. Gazette. | 


WASHINGTON TROTTING COURSE, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
EDNESDAY, May 29, 1850—Purse $200, entrance ten per cent, free for all trotting 
| 








horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. in harness. Three or more to make a field, and two | 
to start. 
THURSDAY, May 30—Purse $200. conditions as before, Two mile heats, in harness. | 
FRIDAY, May 31—Purse $250, conditions as before, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, to 250 pound 
wagons. 
SAME DAY—Purse $150, free for all trotting horses that never won a purse over $50, 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 
Entries to the above to be made at the Mybosset House, on or before Wednesday, 
May 1, 1850, at 10 o’clock, P. M. C.8. LAWRENCE & Co., Proprietors. 
Providence, March 11, 1850.—[Mr 16] 


VALUABLE WORKS FOR THE CAMP AND BARRACK 





ROOM, &c., 
IMPORTED BY CHARLES 8. FRANCIS, & Co. | 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 1st series, 12 vols., sm. fo., cloth............e-+065 $15.00 | 

Do. do. do. new series, 11 vols., royal 8vo., cloth, each......... 1,75 | 
London Punch. from the commencement. 16 vols.. 4to., cloth........ 0.250605 e000 32.00 
Hogg’s Weekly Instructor, 8 vols.. royal 8v0.,cloth.........+2+ sees cee reece ees 8.00 
The Edinburgh Tales. by Mrs, Johnstone, 3 vols., royal 8vo., cloth..............+- 3,75 | 
Howitt’s Journal of Literature and Popular Progress ; 3 vols., royal 8vo., cloth.... 3,00 | 
Martin’s History, Antiquities, and Statistics of Eastern India—many illustrations ; 

8 vols., large Swo., Cloth... . 2... eis ccc cece ccs cece cece cece cece cece esos cece 7.00 
Correspondence of Wm. Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 4 vols., 8 vo., cloth..............-. 5,50 
Chambers’ Information for the People, new edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo., }bd........ 5,50 

Do. Cyclopedia of English Literature, from the earliest to the present time ; 

new edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo., cloth... 0.0.0... cee cee e cece eee eee cee eees 4,00 | 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, col’d plates, 6 vols., 8vo., cloth................-+55 7,00 


Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry—illustrated ; 2 vols., 8vo..cl. 5,00 
The Fortunes of Col. Torlogh O’Brien, a Tale of the Wars of King James—illus- 


baRed, Sre., GROG... oo .0.0 seu TI Esa Sieh geidls dhe Fuss pc 64s Held dess adeseses 1,75 
The Commissioner, by G. P. R. James—illustrated ; 1 vol., 8vo., cloth............ 2,00 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 3 vols., large 

eps WN ass 5 Sioa eins ch bo pe ERE 4 He hole 65 Hoh te BB AUVs Ad 0 6n'binn Gi 58'e p0'nd owe 15,50 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, large 8vo., cloth............. 5,50 
Johnson’s Sportsman’s Cyclopedia, plates, royal 8vo., cloth..................... 4,00 
Youatt’s Treatise on the Horse, new edition, with Supplement, by Spooner, advanc- 

ing the work to the present state of Veterinary Science, 8vo., cloth........... 2,00 


And many other valuable works for Sportsmen, Agriculturalists and others, always on 


hand and for sale, by 
CHARLES 8. FRANCIS, & Co., 252 Broadway. 
8a English books imported to order, by the quantity or single volume, on favorable 
terms. Clubs, Societies. or private individuals, supplied promptly, with English or Ameri- 
ean Periodicals. {Jan 12 


= 
WESSON’S CAST STEEL RIFLES. 
BLUNT & SYMS, 177 BROADWAY, 

AVE on hand a quantity of these justly celebrated Rifles, being the entire stock of 
Mr. E. Wesson, including those in process of manufacture at the time of Mr. Wesson’s 
These guns are well known for their extraordinary good target shooting, and as no more 
are being made, amateurs would do well to secure them whilst,the opportunity offers. 
They are in complete order, including slug mould, ball pounder, starter, &c., &c., and will 

besoldlow. Rights to use the Patent Muzzle offered on reasonable terms. 








precious lot to New York. 








Also, a large assortment of English Guns, and all kinds of Gun Material, for manufac- 





turers. Sporting Implements, at wholesale or retail. (Mr 16-6m 





_ March 16, 
Amusements, &c. 








COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT TO WM. RUFUS BLAKE 
ESQ.,ON HIS DEPARTURE FROM NEW YORK FOR NEW ORLEANS 
A VERY large and respectable meeting of the friends and professional admirers ,» 
Wm. R. Blake. Esq., was convened at the Astor House, on the evening of Monda, 
the 11th of March, for the purpose of making suitable arrangements to give that gent\a’ 
man a Complimentary Benefit, on occasion of his retiring from the Stage management ~ 
the Broadway Theatre, and his farewell to the New York Stage. = 
Pa eee one Wm. Powell was called to the chair, and Mr. James F. Otis was appointed 
It was announced that E. A. Marshal, Esq., lessee of the Broadway Theatre, had te 
dered the gratuitous use of that establishment, for the purpose contemplated. - 

The evening of Wednesday, the 20th inst., was fixed upon for the benefit, and the Prices 
of admission put at One Dollar to the Dress Circle and Parquette, and to the Family ( ‘inele 
50 Cents; Private Boxes $15 and $10. tao 

The following Committee was then appointed :— 

— Committee of Arrangements.—The undersigned, with power to add to thei 
number, 

Executive and Financial Committee.—C. W. A. Rogers, Dr. Arnold, John Brougham 
C. A. Stetson, W. B. Moffat, W. M. Loutrel, Edward Warren, P. T. Joachimser. §_) 
Wilmott, T. W. Powell. 

Committee on Printing.—Geo. H. Andrews. Samuel Nicholls, Isaac Westervelt. 

Committee on Inviting Professional Assistance.—M. M. Noah, Wm. Chippendale, Seth 
Geer, Geo. P. Morris, Thomas 8. Hamblin, T. W. Wallack, John Brougham, C. B. Buck. 
hardt, J. W. Lester, James F. Otis. 

It was resolved, that the box plan for securing seats be opened to purchasers of ticket, 
from the Committee, as soon as said tickets are issued, and to the public generally, op 
Monday, the 18th inst. 

The proceedings of this meeting were ordered to be published, and a copy of them to be 
communicated to W. R. Blake, Esq. 

David C. Colden, 
H. G. Stebbins, 
Wm. P. Chapman, 


Wm. Chippendale, 
R. E. Mount, Jr., 
Frederick West, 


Robert B. Colman 
Philip Levy, 
John Gilbert, 


Charles B. Spicer, E. Miller, Wm. F. Brough. 
Henry Placide. Geo. Skerrett Wm. Arnold, 
Ralph Lockwood, Isaac Westervelt. Raphael Benjammin 
Josiah Howe, G. Lewis, James Libbey, 
George McLean. Joseph Burke, Edward Warren. 
C. B. Burkhardt, Preston Hodges, J. T. Bates, 
John Wallack Lester. M. M. Noah, Wm. M. Loutrel, 
James Wm. Wallack, Geo. P. Morris, Sam. Nichols, 
Charles A. Stetson, C. W. A. Rodgers, « Wm. B. Moffat. 
P. T. Joachimsen, D. W. Catlin, E. Shaw, 

George B. Barrett, Thos. 8. Hamblin, George Jordan, 


Wm. T. Porter, George De Luce, 
John Brougham, T. Perrot, 


William Burns. 
James W. Powell. 








Joseph Aden, Seth Geer, Richard Hoffman, 

James Pirsson, Geo. H. Andrews, James Bagley, 

Wm. L. Hall. James F. Otis. William Bensell. 

8. D. Wilmott, George F. Nesbitt, [Mr 16 
CHALLENGE. 


WwW: the undersigned, being on our way to Maryland. and the adjoining States, con. 
ceiving that no Equestrian Company in the South, West or North, can compete 
professionally with the leading members of this Establishment, we are now prepared to 
bet $5000 that four performers cannot be picked out of any of the single companies in the 
Union, that can excel the following gentlemen. 

Dan. Rice, the original Clown and Jester. 

T. McCouivum. the Two-Horse Equestrian. 

Master Jean, Equestrian and Tight Rope. 

Joun Smitn, the Delineator of Negro Character. 

We will bet $1000 on each of the above gentlemen, at the business named above, and 
$1000 more that Aristook is the finest taught horse in the Union. Providing such bet be 
made, the judges are to be chosen!menfof the profession, and to be named when the money 
is put up. Any enquiries will be attended to by writing to Henry Miller Whitbeck, Esq 
Albany, New York. . 

(Mr 16} STONE & McCOLLU®, proprietors of the Great Western Circus. 


BAYNE’S VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING, 
AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, BROADWAY, 
AYNE’S Original celebrated series of gigantic Panoramas, entitled, A Voyage to Eu 
rope, embracing magnificent views of Boston. its harbor, Halifax, the Atlantic, Liver 
pool, London, from the Thames. (passing under the bridges.) and ending with a magnifi 
cent view of the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly illuminated, and both banks of the beautiful 
river Rhine, exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks. and since in the cities of Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Washington, to upwards of 300,000 persons. 
Admittance 25 Cents—Children under 12, 15 Cents. Doors open at 6}; commences 
moving at 7}. 
An Exhibition on Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at 3 o’clock. (Mr 9-1m 


ROYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO. 
M*® BESNARD having leased this recently erected, neat, and commodious theatre, 
announces his intention of letting it for periods to suit Artists visiting Toronto 
(now the seat of Government in Canada). Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD 
No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. [Jan 5-6m 
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TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor ofthe 
“Spirit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commis- 
sion, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost. of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity 
comprising— 

Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc.. Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs. Sail and Row Boats, 

Fighting Cocks, Machinery, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits. etc. Books, Engravings, etc., 

Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc. etc. etc. 


An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 


' turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 


to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, ete. Where a choice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad 
dressed to Wm. T. Perter)—must be post paid. March 1, 1845 


OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au 
thorized to receive all monies “tue for the “Spirit of the Times” and the “ Turf Regis- 
ter.” 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for 
Alabama and Tennessee. assisted by B. B. Brett. ‘ 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra 
velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld. O. H. P. Stem, John Collins 
James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. S. Hall, E. A. Evans, James Clark, John W 
Allen, and P. Locke. 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith, J.T. Dent, Jason Taylor, J. W 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman. 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the * Spirit,’ to canvass 


for new subscribers, and is fully authorized to receive names and subscriptions for the 

















| paper. 


Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 2 Norfolk street 
Strand, London. 

Bas Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

Bae~ Our Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employed 
as Collector for this paper. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND 4 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ Napoteon or THE TurF.”’ 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide.”’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness 








BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE ST\0! 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 








MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—one insertion : : $1,00 
Do. do. do. Three months -~— - 6,00 
Do. do. do. Six months a 9,00 
do. One year - - - 15,00 


Do. do. 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 





Extra copies of the Excravinas to be had at One Dollar each e 
Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blook Stock, to be addressed 
Wa. T. Porter. 
Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions, 4) 
the paper, to be ad to the Publisher, Jonw Ricnarps. 

Rae All letters to be post paid. 
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